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OFFICIAL SECTION 


NACXAJIBHOE NOCH AHHE 
IK3APXA MOCKOBCKOM TATPHAPXHH 
BbICOKOMPEOCBALLEHHOTO BOPHCA, 
Mutponoanta Aneytckoro uw Cespepo-AmepHkaHcKoro 


APXHIACTbIPAM, TIACTbIPAM HW BCEM BEPHbIM YUAJIAM 
PYCCKOM NPABOCJIABHOM LIEPKBH B AMEPHKE 


“Ou4MCTMM 4YBCTBMA, HM Y3PHM HeNpPHCTYNHbIM CBeTOM 
Bocnpecenua Xpucta 6anctawwaca”™ 
(Kanon Macxu, necub 1-A). 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


“BeTJIbIM HW PaOCTHbIN HaCTOALIHH mpa3sqHHK Bockpecenua Xpu- 
cToBa. Mbi mpa3qHyeM HbIHe “CMePpTH YyMePpUIBJeHHe, ala pa3- 
pyuieHHe, HHOrO X%KHTHA BeYHOrTO Hayao” (KaHoH, mecHb 7-8). Boc- 
Kpecuiero Boroyertopeka Mucyca Xpucta mpociaBAneT BeCb Bepyl0- 
ulMH MHp — “BHAHMbIH 2%Ke H HEBHAHMbIM” — Kak BCe HLyllHe 3a 
[ocnO0M B HacTOAUeH 3CMHOHK X2KH3HH, TaK H B OaroyuecTHH H Be- 
pe cKOHYaBUuIHecA: “Xpuctoc 60 Bocta, Becetwe BeuHoe” (KaHoH, 
mecHb 1-s). 

Cpuzetern Bockpecenun XpucTOBa CB. YYCHHKH H anocrTouJbl 
yepe3 Bepy B Bocxkpecuiero uw oOuleHHe c Hum noayuann BeAMKHe 
BoxectBeHHble AZapbi: Mup Boxui u Jlyx caat (Hoan. 20, 22), ux 
YMbI O3apsHCcb OCOObIM OaroqaTHbIM CBOHCTBOM — “pa3ymeTH I[InH- 
caHHa” (JIk. 24,45), oTBep3aiHcb HX AYXOBHbIe O4H K Ero nNo3HaHHtO 
HW HX cepaua OaarogaTHO ropeaun (JIk. 24, 31-32). 
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[IpocBeujaembie BoxkecTBeHHbIM EsBaHre.IHeM, Mbl Bepol M0- 
3HaeM, 4TO Bockpecuimi Cbin Bown Mucye Xpuctoc npe6pipaert 
OaarozaTHw CBoew CO BCeMH BepyOulHMH B Hero HbiHe TaK Ke, 
KaK OH Oba co CBonMH YueHHKaMH H AnocToJamMH mocae CBoero 
?KuBoHocHoro Bockpecenus. HM BO3MO%xKHOCTb OwlarowaTHOrO OOLUIe- 
HHA c BockpecuiHmM Boroyea0BeKOM BePpYyIOLHM HbIHe OTKPbITa TaK 
*Ke, KaK 9TO ObIIO NpH anocToaax: “Mucyc XpuctToc Buepa H DHeCb 
TOMKe, H BO BeKH” (Esp. 13,8). JIlMmaetca 93TOro OAarozaTHOrO 
OO6ULCHHA JIHUIb TOT, KTO He CTpemMHTcAH K Hemy, y Koro CalyxKeHHe 
IIOTH C e€ CTPacTbMH H NOpOKaMH, ce6sn.11KGHeEM 3aKPbIBaeT BCe 
BbIcWuee, AYXOBHOE. 

IlycTb %e€ HHYTO cyeTHOe, 3CEMHOe He MelaeT HAM MpoOcaB- 
aaTb Bockpecwero H JOCTOHHO HATH 3a Hum. 

Bmecte c Mapvei MargaauHoi uv apyrumMH MupoxocuuamMHi 
nocaenzyem 3a Tocnogzom, H OH cnogzo6uT Hac ycabluaTb: “Panyi- 
Tecan”. Bmecte c anocto10mM @®omow sBockaHKHem Emy: “locnoyzb 
MOH HW bor MOK”, uw cr0BO Ero ocsaTuT Hac: “BaaxKeHH He BHJeCBUIHH 
H BepoBaBue” (Moan. 20,29). Tloapaxaa anoctroay Iletpy, tTpHx- 
bl NoBeaBuiemMy Bockpecuiemy O cBOeH HeH3MeHHOH 21100BH K He- 
MY, 3acBHeTeibcTByetT Tocnoay Hauwy aw60Bb kK Hemy c10BoM, 
Bepol H BCeH Hallie 2#H3HbIO. 

“CeH 2eHb, eroxe coTBopH Tocnodb, BOo3pakyeMcaA H BO3Be- 
ceHMCH B OHb. PagocTuto Apyr Apyra oO6bIMem”. 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! BOHCTHHY BOCKPECE! 
+ Cmupennpii BOPHC, 


Ilacxa \pucropa Mutponoaut AneytcKhni w Cesepo-Amepnkancuui, 
1959 roga. Natpwapwuik Insapx 





YKA3 TIATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOTO HU BCES PYCH. 


MNPEOCBALWEHHOMY APXHENHMCKONY XEPCOHCKO- 
MY H OJECCKOMY BOPHCY, 
SK3apxy Mockosckoh [atpwapxuu B Amepuke. 


Bo BHHMaHHe K Tpylam Baum nO ynpaBAeHHW BBe- 
penHoH Bam OnecckoH Enapxnei 4 no sbinozHeHHW 06s- 
3aHHOCTeH, CBA3AHHbIX C 3BaHHeM JK3apxa Hawero B Ame- 
puke, — Sl HaxonxKy cCnpaBeAAMBbIM yAOCTOHTD Bawe Iipe- 
OCBALEHCTBO KO AHO [lamatH CastuTenn AnekcHa — BO3- 
BeneHHem B caH MUTPOTIOJINTA. 


y¥ AJIEKCHA, 
Natpwapx Mockosckni w scen Pycn 
12/25 espaan 1959 rojza 
B Mockse. 




















PATRIARCHAL EXARCH BORIS, METROPOLITAN OF THE ALEUTIAN 
ISLANDS AND NORTH AMERICA. ELEVATED BY UKAZ (see preceding 
page) OF HIS HOLINESS, PATRIARCH ALEXIS, 25 FEBRUARY 1959. 


BOCCOEAHHEHHE 


CoraacHo ?KypHaibHoro IlocraHosBaenua Ne 4 3acenanna CBa- 
ujeHHOro CuHOa mpH Mockosckom Ilatpuwapxe ot 5-ro Mapta 1959 
roga Apxuenuckon IIAHTEJIEHMOH PY JL bIK npuusat B o6uenne 
c Pyccxoh [IpapocaasHo Llepkosuio c mpaBOM CBALLLCHHOCAYKeHHA B 
Bapspapuuckok Llepksn rop. Samoutona (KaHaga) H MpouHx mpaBo- 
ClaBHbIX XpaMax. ApxuenucKon TlaHTereHMOH cocTtosa B 1924—1943 
r.r. yipaBastout4M Kuesckoh Enapxun, a B MOCeBOeHHbIC FOAbI CO- 
CTOAI apxHepeeM 3arpaHHuHOorOo KapazoBaukoro CHHOwa BHauate B 
Espone, a 3aTeM B ApreHTHHe H, HakOoHell, B BoctouHoh Kanaze. 





REUNITED 


Journal entry No. 4 of the Sitting of the Sacred Synod of the Moscow 
Patriarchate for 5 March 1959 received Archbishop PANTELEIMON RUDYK 
into communion with the Russian Orthodox Church granting him privileges 
of celebrating Divine Offices at St. Barbara’s Church, Edmonton, (Alberta, 
Canada) and other Orthodox churches. 


Archbishop Panteleimon was ruling prelate of the Kiev eparchy in 
1942-43, later was part of the Karlovitz “Synod” Abroad, first in Europe, 
then Argentina and finally in Eastern Canada. Archbishop Panteleimon was 
consecrated bishop by Metropolitan Sergius on 14 March 1941 in Moscow. 
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NatpHapumni 9x3apx Apxuennckon BOPHC 
PYKOBOAHT AYXOBHOH 2%XH3HbIO 
AMePHKaHCKOH macTBbI 


Ee: Bpemsi cBoero nocaenyioulero npe6pipanna B CILIA c 26 
nexa6pa 1958 r. no 10 despaan 1959 r. Baicokonpeocsauier- 
HbIt Apxuvenuckon Bopue mpodowKall AYXOBHO OKOPMAATb CBO 
Ilactsy. 


Ilo mpexkHeMy BO BCe BOCKPeCHble H Mpa3sAHHYHble AHH Baapl- 
Ka, B COCIYKeEHHH COOOpHOrO AYXOBeHCTBa H CBOHX CIYTHHKOB, CO- 
Bepuaet GorocayxeHHA B CB. HukOJaeBckOM KadbeapaabHom co6ope. 
Ilo 6GaarocaoBeHHW BaawAbikn, caryxObI B COGOpe cTaqH Gowee 4aCTHI- 
MH. B naMaATHbIe AHH H B AHH OCOOO YTHMBIX CBATBIX, CCAH MOUeMy- 
1H60 Baaabike He NPHXOAHAOCh coBepwiaTh GorocayKeHHA, OH CBO- 
HM Il€HHeEM VKPallia.l KAHPOC H 4YTCHHEM KaHOHOB H CTHXHP MIPHHOCHA 
MOJIALUMMCH GOAbUIOe yreweHHe. [loa 3HaKOM HeKOero OcOG6oro Ay- 
XOBHOrO NOAbeMa NPOWAK NpeAnpasAHH4Hble AHH Mpex Pox AecTBOM 
XpHCTOBbIM H AHH CBATOK. TaK H 4YBCTBOBaOCb, 4TO COOOpHDbIA 
llarpHapwuk xpam B Hbw-HMopke NpuHBaeka. Ha MOJAHTBY He TO.Ib- 
KO B TaKHe Mpa3AHHKH, KaK PoxsectBo Xpuctoso u boross.enue, 
HO H B OODINHDI€C C€AMHUHbDI€ AHH MpelAnpasAnecTBa HW Nompa3sAHe- 
CTBAa. 

[IponBieHHw ycepaAHA K MoceluleHHO xXpaMa H OOWLeH MOWHT- 
Bhi comelicTBOBal AKYHBIA npHMep Baaabikn H coOOpHOrO AyXxOBeH- 
CTBa, a TAKKE HACTABACHHA APXHMACTHIPCKHMH COBaMH, C KOTOPbIMH 
BpecbMa “acto OOpaulaicn K COOOPHDIM NpHxXOxXaHaM BaatbiKa OK- 
3apx. Kak mpaBHao, B NOoyYeHHAX Baaabikun Bceraa H3Aaratocb pa3sb- 
HCHCHHE SHAYCHHA MpasAHHKOB, COBeEPWIeHHA NamMaATeH CBATHIX, COOO- 
ulatocb O TOM, C KaKHM ycepaHeM H OaAaroroBeHHeM NMocellawT Xpa- 
Mbl H MOJATCH B HHX lpaBocaaBHbie 02H B CCCP, Kak cBaATO 6AW- 
AYT OHH WUePKOBHbI€ YCTaHOBJeHHA H ApPeBHe-pyccKHe LlePKOBHbIe 
TpaanunH. TlpxH3pipan AocTroHHO mpocaaBaTb Cnacutean Mucyca 
Xpucta, IIpeuncryio Boroposznuy H CBATbIX YrOAHHKOB B Te4eHHe 
BceH 3aMHOH XKH3HH, BaadbiKa IK3apX VKa3biBal, YTO MPOBOKTeEHHe 
ipaSMHHKOB WeCPKOBHbIX OJOKHO COCTOATb HE B TeJICCHbIX VYOBOIb- 
CTBHAX HM CBETCKHX Pa3BACYEHHAX, a B MOJIHTBE, B HEOTIYCTHTCAbHOM 
noceueHHH xpamMa boxus. Tak, BhICTYNaA Cc aPXHNACTLIPCKHM Noy4e- 
HHeM B lipasaHHK PoxzectBa XpHcTOBa, KH NPH3bIBaH XPaHHTb BCe- 
ra OTKPHITHIMH cepaua A418 boromaagzenua, YTOOLI OHH CTAHOBHAHCh 
ucaamMu Aan Hero, Baaabika HanomunaeT, 4TO ynoeHHe Mpoaa 3em- 
HOM cAaBoH NpHBeAO ero K BeAHYAaHUIeMy MpecTyNnAeHHW, 4TO BO MHO- 
rux rocruHnuuax Budaeema Bp PoxzecTBeHCKyO HOUb BeCeAHAHCb H 
AMKOBaIH MHOrHe NOTOMKH Laps JlaBHaa WH 4pe3s 93TO He cnom06H- 
JMCb palOcTH OOAPCTBOBABLUIHX AYXOBHO, 4HCTbIX HPaBCTBeHHO IMa- 
CTbIPeH HM HCKaBLUHX BeYHVWO McTHHy BOCTOYHBIX MyApeuoB. Tlo206- 
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HbIMH XKHBbIMH aHaJOPHAMH OTAHYAaIHCh H Apyrve noyyenusn Bua- 
mbikH ApxvenucKkona Bopuca. 
a 
** 
B yka3aHHbIh mepHoOd BpeMeHH B cB. HuKO.laeBcKOM co6ope 
OaarocaoBeHHeM H yuacTHe BaaabikH SkK3apxa MpoOH30UIIO WeABIK 


PA, BaxKHbIX COOBITHH, KaK 2A BCero SK3apxata, TaK H Aaa HHKO.1a- 
epcKoro coO6opa H OTCHbIX CBALLLCHHOCAYXKHTECeH. 


SamecTuTeib OK3apxa BpicoKonpeocBauleHHbIh JLHOHHCHH, 
oKOpMaAsBuHH Hbio-Mopckyt nacty B NepHOd NOcreAHBIX ABYX 1eT, 
BcKOpe nO mpHe3sze Baagbikn SK3apxa OGpatuaca c mpocb6ok o ne- 
peBosze ero MO COCTOAHHHO 320POBbA Ha BaKaHTHYW Kadeszpy c Can- 
@PpaHuHcko. 


B sockpecenbe 28 gzekaOps, nepex OTbeE3N0M K MeCTY HOBOTO 
cpoero cayxKenus, Baagpika JHonHCcHH cocayxKHA Baagbike SK3apxy 
3a JAHTyprHeH, B KOHWE KOTOPOH OOpaTHcA CO C1OBaMH MpOUlaHHA 
K COOpaBLUIHMCA BO MHOXKECTBeE BepylOulHM. B cBoem caoBe Baadui- 
Ka J[MOHHCHH BbIpasHA GrAarogapHocTh CBatelwemy IlarpuHapxy Auze- 
KCHHO 3a ero 11060Bb, KOTOPad MpOABHAaCcb WH B HarpaxeHHH Bua- 
AbIKH JIHOHHCHA MpaBOM HOLIeHHA OpHAAHAHTOBOrO KpecTa Ha KJO- 
6Oyke, H B CaMOM (pakKTe VOBeTBOPeHHA ero *KeMaHHA O MepeBore Ha 
HOBy!0 Kadbezpy B CaH-®Ppanuncko. Baagbika J[Honucni Orarozapuna 
TakxKe Baaabiky IK3apxa 3a 3a60THI O HeM. 

O6paulancb K cOOpaBuinMcs, Baagpika JMonHcHi Oxarogapna 
HX 3a TY 1160Bb, KOTOpOH mpHxoxaHe HuKOodaescKoro co6opa OK- 
pyxkaH ero BO BCe BpeMA cayxKeHHH. Baaabika HCMpaliMBaeT y Ma- 
CTBbI MIPOWlCHHA BO BCX BO3MOXKHDbIX BOJbHBIX H HeBOJIbHLIX OOH- 
aX, KOTOPble MOF OH IIPHYHHHTb 3a BPeMA CBOerO CAYKEHHA H MPH- 
3bIBaeT BCeX TBEPAO XpaHHTb 11060Bb K Marepu-Llepxsn, Bo3srazaB.t- 
semol Casteiuinm IlarpHapxom AgeKcHeM, BOCIIHTBIBaTb B ce6e Be- 
py, TBepayto B Tocnogza Bora 4 MpOBOAHTb HpaBCTBeHHY!WO XPHCTHaH- 
CKYIO 2%KH3Hb. 

IIpHHHMax Oaarocaopenve y Baagpikn J]HoHHcHaA, CoGopsHe 
BbIPaxKaIH CMY CaMble AyuulHe MOxKeAaHHA HW NpocHAH Baawyiky MO- 
JIMTBCHHO MIOMHHTb HX Ha HOBOM MECTEe CJlyKeHHA. 

B cy66oTy 4 AHBapax MO OKOHYAHHH BCeHOUHOTO OeHHA UH 
COBEPLICHHA HalyTCTBeHHOrTO MOeOHAa, NOAyYHB BCe HeEOOXOAHMBIe 
yka3saHHa OT BaadbikH SkK3apxa, Baagbika Apxuenuckon JlHonncui 
oT6ni1 B Can ®paHuncKo HM B MpasqHHK PoxszectBa yxe Obl BMecTe 
c HOBOH cBoeH nmacTBOH. 

MOAHTBEHHO-TPOraTeAbHbIM MOMECHTOM JIA MIpHXOxKaH cB. Hu- 
KOJaeBcKOrO cO6oOpa H BepyIOULHX, NPHOBIBLIHX H3 APyrHX XpaMOB 
SK3apxata, 6bII0 NOCTPHXKeHHe B MOHALICCKHA 4HH, KOTOPOe NPHHAA 
OT pyKH BaagbikH SK3apxa B cy66oTy 4 aHnBapa 1959 r. npoTtoHepeH 
Uap Bapuwa “3 Paauur, wit. TlescuabBanna. 

B 9ToT 2eHb KactbexpaabHnI co6op SK3apxata Ka3alca O6H- 
Teiblo. Eure 20 Hadaida BCCHOULHOrTO OAeHHA BCe MOHALecKHe O2ex- 
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Abl, YCTKH H KpecT AIh HOBOMNOCTPHraBlulerocn OblLIM VrOTOBaHbl Ha 
oco60M cTOHKe V HKOHDI CnacuTe.in Ha aMBOHe. 


B konue nenua Beankoro CaaBocoBHa B HHOYeCKOH cpa4Hue, 
IIPHKPbIBaeMbIA MAaHTHAMH JBYX HIYMCHOB co6opHoro Makapus 
(Kpapyenko) H cnyTHHKa Baaapiku Aaexcanapa (JlexHo), mporTo- 
Hepei Haba nmpeactad mpex cBOHM apxHnacTbipem H O.aroroBelHo 
CBHAeCTe.AbCTBOBA.1 pe HHM H BCEMH MO.IALLHMHCH, 4YTO OH HLLeT 
MOHalUeCKOrO, NOCTHHYeCKOrO X*AHTHA H NpH cozelictBHH BoxXHHM 
nocTapaeTcH BbINOJAHHTb BCe MOHalecKkHe OGeTbI. Baadbika mpH m0- 
cTpure HOBOrO HHOKa SK3apXxaTa HaHMeHOBa.I ero MrnatTHeM, B 4eCTb 
CBAULCHHOMYYeHHKa MruatHa boronocua. 


Beto MOCIeAVIOULVYIO HOYb HOBONMOCTPHXAEHHbIN CBALILCHHO- 
MOHaX MrnaTHH lpoBea B XpaMe B MOJIHTBCHHOM OOpPCTBOBaHHH. 


3a boxectBenHol antyprue B BOocKpeceHbe 5 sHBapsn Baa- 
bikKa IK3apX BOSBe HepOMOHAXa MrHaTHA B CaH aPXHMAaHAPHTa, N0- 
cae 4ero C HOBbIM AVYXOBHbIM NOAbeMOM O. MrHaTHh BO3BpaTH.ICcA 
Ha C.lyxkeHHe BO BBEPeHHOM eMY XPamMe. 

Ilo copepuieHHH 4acoB, nepex BboxectBeHHoH JIutyprueh, 11 
aHBaps 1959 r. B CB. Hukoaaespckom co6pe Buaadbika SK3apx coBep- 
laeT MOCBALLCHHe B CTHXapb BOCINHTaHHHKa AYXOBHOH CeMHHapHu 
Xpueta Cnacutean Br. JKoHncTayH (AHOuUe3s KOHCTaHTHHONOJbCKON 
IlarpHapxun) Hukoaan Xappuca. Stor wHoUwa, pomAMBUIHiica BP. 
Pusaserabun OT poAnTeseH pyccKO HALLMOHAAbHOCTH, MO OKOHUA- 
HHH AVXOBHOH LUKOIbl, HM€e@T HAMe€PCHHe MPHHATb CBALLCHHDIA CaH 
H CAVAKUTb B [larpHapulem AMepHKaHCKOM OSK3apxare. 

boabuioh pazocTbw 248 NpHxoxan HukosaescKkoro co6opa 
Obl1O0 Ha3sHa4veHHe HaCcTOATeAeM ero apxHMaHApHta Jlocndben (MBax- 
ueHKO). OTell apXHMaHAPHT Ha HOBOM MeCcTe CBOerO CJIYxKeHHA CO- 
BepWLIHA NepBytO cayxKOy B NpasatHHK OG6pe3sanna TocnoaHA HW NaMsATb 
cBat. Bacnuana BeanKoro. 


Bekope nocae Ha3sHa4yeHHA 0. Jlocudbes Ha AOAKHOCTb HacTO- 
stein co6opa, no GaarocaoBeHHiO Baaabikh SK3apxa, CO3AaHa crie- 
UHalbHad KOMHCCHA MO BHYTPeHHeEMY peMOHTY cB. HuKkOowaeBcKoro 
co6Gopa. B HacTosulee BpeMA BCe NOAFOTOBHTEJbHbIeC MePONPHHATHA 
NO KallHTabHOMY Pe@MOHTY y2Ke 3aKOHYeHbI. 


HeoOxOAHMO OTMETHTb TaKxKe H TOT (PakT, 4YTO BO BPeMsA Ha- 
cTronulero npe6pipanns B CLIUA Baaabiku Sk3apxa ABOe H3 CBALILEH- 
HOCVAHTeeH MHTPONOAH4bero PpaCKOJAbHHYeCKOrO OKpyra: HryMeH 
Mapxk (LlaspikuH) u npot. Hukoaai Jlepko, OcO3HaB HeKaHOHHYHOCTH 
cpoero mowoOxKeHHA, OOpaTHAHCch K Baaabike c npocb6oh o npHeme 
HX B Dk3apxaT. OG6a CBAULEHHOCAYKUTeAM ObIH NPHHATHI BaaabiKoli 
B MOIMTBCHHO-KaHOHHYecKoe 2OuLeHHe c Matepbio-LlepKosbnw, H 0. 
Mrymen Mapk Obi. Ha3Ha4yeH HacTONTeemM cB. HukKOaaeBcKoro coG6o- 
pa B r. CaH-®paHuncKo, a npoTtonepei Hukoaah JlepKo HacToste- 
em KasanckoH uepksBH B r. CaH-J] nero. 
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BaxkHbIM CO6bITHeM B XH3HH [latTpHapwero SK3apxata B Ame- 
PHKe ABHIOCb COBeLLaHHe AVXOBeEHCTBa H MpeAcTaBHTeleH OT MHPAH. 


Ha copeulahHHe MpHObiIH CBAULCHHOCAYKHTeAH H MHPAHeE OT 
MHOrHX XpaMOB OK3apxata. Bcero B coBelllaHHH y4acTHe MpHHAAH 
okO0 40 CBALLeHHOCAyKHTeTeH H MHpAH. JiBa AHA COBeLLaHHA 
3-4-ro (bespaiA NpOUIH MOA 3HaKOM eCAHHOAYUIMs BCeX ero yu4acT- 
HHKOB. C 60JbUIHM BHHM@aHHeM 3aCJyulaHO O6bI0 BbICTyNaeHHe Baa- 
AbIKH DIK3apxa, B KOTOPOM coo6ulatocb O NomOxeHHH PyccKkoH I[Ipa- 
BocaaBHOH LlepkBH BOOOule, ObI. aH aHadH3 %*XH3HH OK3apxXaTa H 
HaMe4eHO Le/IbId PAL MePONPHATHH, CBASAHHbIX C Ha3PeBLUIHMH HYK- 
AaMH IK3apxara. 

BbicTyMaBline 3aT€M CBALLLCHHOCAYKUHTeCIH H MHPAHeE JeAHAHCb 
ONbITOM TIPHXOACKOH paOoTbl HW BbICKa3bIBAIH CBOH NOKelaHHA. 


B TpHHATOH COBeLaHHeM pe3OJIOWHH BbIpaxkena Oararogap- 
HOcTb Baaabike IK3apxy 3a cooOuLeHHA O 2XH3HH Martepu-Lhepxsn, 
IIPHHATbI K H€YCTAHHOMY PYKOBOACTBY apXHMacTbIPCKHe HacTaBJeHHA 
O HeEOOXOAHMOCTH BCeM CBALLCHHOC.LYKHTCJIAM SK3apxata PVKOBOJ- 
CTBOBaTLCA B CBOeCH XKH3HH MIIpHHUHMaMH J10OBH H VBaxKCHHA ApPVr K 
APYry; B Pe3OAIOUWHH COAePAKUTCA peuleHHe O HeEOOXOAHMOCTH BCeM 
CBALLLCHHOCAYKUTCIAM IIPHJaraTb CTapaHHA MO pa3sBHTHIO SOorocszoB- 
CKO-MaCTbIPCKHX MO3HAHHH UTeEHHEM CBATOOTeEYeCKOH AHTepaTYPbl, 
2KypHaa Mockosckoh IlatpHapxun uw opraHa SK3apxata “Eaunaa 
LlepKoBb”, a TakxKe OTPaxKeHbl PeUICHHA MO APYFHM BaxXKHbIM CTOPO- 
HaM XH3HH IK3apXxatTa. 

B cBa3H C IIPHHATHIM pelieHHeM O HOOXOAHMOCTH MpoBeeHHsA 
ovepeaHoro Cbe3qa AYXOBeHCTBa H MHPAH DK3aPXaTa B TeKYLILEM 
1959 r., co3aaHa cneWHadbHaA MOATOTOBHTeAbHaH KOMHCCHA. 

CopeulaHHe AYXOBeHCTBa H TpeAcTaBHTeeH OT MHPAH 3aBep- 
wHIoOch 4 (heppatn cayxenHem BoxectBeHHol antyprun. Uactp 
V4aCTHHKOB COBeCLILAaHHA B CBALLCHHOM CaHe COCJYKHIH 3a AMTYprHuelt 
Baadbike DkK3apXxy, a OCTAabHbIe COCTaBHAH xOp neBuoB. Ilo cayuato 
nNaMATHOrO JHA 4 (beBpaaa — 14 weTHA CO AHA HHTPOHH3auHH CBA- 
TeHwero IlarpHapxa Aaekcus, nocae BoxectBenHo JIutyprun Baa- 
AbIKa DIK3apX B COCTYKeHHH AYXOBeHCTBAa DK3apXaTa COBePUIHA Ha- 
POYHTLIN MOJeGeH C BO3raauieHHeM MHOroseTHA TlepBocBATHTeA1O 
PycckoH Llepxsu Caatehuiemy [latpwapxy Aaexcnw. 

B oTBeT Ha MO3ApaBeHHe C 3HAMCHATCIbHbIM HEM HHTPOHH- 
3auHH Caatehunh Tlatpwapx Aaekcui B TelerpamMe Ha uMA Baa- 
AbIKH DK3apxa BbIPasHA GOAarowapHOCcTh HW NOxXKetat ycnexoB BCeM 
vuacTHHKaM CosBellaHHa. 


IIpeacenzateab Otgeata BuewHux Llepkosupix CHowenni [Mat- 
pHapxHu BpicokonpeocBauleHHbih HuKonaii, Mutrponoaut' Kpy- 
THUKHH H KowOMeHCKHH TaK *e B TeerpaMMe BbIPa3H COBEeLILaHHIO 
CBOe MPHBeTCTBHE. 

~~ 


Bo spems# cBoero nmpe6pnipanns B CLITA Baagabika SK3apx Hu ero 
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METROPOLITAN BORIS WITH FATHER PAUL SOKOLOWSKY (ON HIS 
EMINENCE’S RIGHT) AND HEGUMEN ALEXANDER LEKHNO. 


BIAJbIKA 3K3APX, MHTPONMONHT BOPHC, CO CNYTHHKAMH 
0. TIABJIOM H O. AJEKCAHJIPOM. 


CNYTHHKH HMCJH BCTPe4H C PYKOBOAHTCAAMH H Je@ATCAAMH M€CTHBIX 
XPHCTHAaHCKHX WepKBel. B uecTtb BaagwbikKH DK3apxa aH Obl 3aBTpaK 
PYKOBOACTBOM e€NHCKONAIbHOH WePKBH H MpHeM B Hall\HOHaIbHOM Co- 
BeTe XPHCTHAHCKHX wepKBelt CLA. 

Baaabika DK3apx WH ero CNYTHHKH ObIIH NPHrAawWeHbl Ha yXKHH, 
ycTpoOeHHbIi r-HOM IlapaHH B ero OMe, rae npeazcTaBHTe.H Mockos- 
ckoH [latpHapxXHH BCTpeTHJHCb C YWeHaMH AewerauHH OT HallHoHadb- 
Horo CopeTa XpHCTHaHCKHX wepKBeH B CILIA, nocetuBulei BO ria- 
Be ¢ ZOKTOpOM Baehk CopetckHi Cow3 B mapte 1956 roa. 

Ham mpeAcTaBleHH ObI0 BO3MOXKHOCTb O3HAKOMJICHHA C XKH3- 
Hb} OObeHHeHHOH (IOHHOH) ceMHHapHeh uw TeHepaabHoH enucKo- 
laibHOH CeMHHapHeH, a TakxKe Mbl MOObIBAIH B Me@KKOH(PeCCHOHAb- 
HOM PuBepcaH xpaMe, MpHCyTCTBOBaIH 3a eNHCKONAaIbHOH MeccoH 
B KacbeaqpaabHom coOope cs. an. MoanHa BorocazoBa vu NOceTHJIH WeH- 
TpaIbHbih KIy6 MMKA. 

mg 
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Ilo 6aarocaoBeHHto CBaATeHuiero [larpHapxa Aaexcus, Bpico- 
KONPeOCBALLCHHBIN BaadbikKa DK3apxX MOAVYHA BO3MOXKHOCTh LA we- 
yeHHA OTObITb Ha PoanHy. B Bockpecenbe 8 cbespada Baagbika co- 
BEPLIH. MOCIeAHWOW Neped OTbE3I0M AMTYprHHw. CoGopsHe co cKOp- 
6blO NpOUlatHcb CO CBOHM BaladbikoH. 

Bo BpeMA C.1VAKCHHA HalyTCTBeHHOrO MOWIeOHa HaKaHYHE OTb- 
e3la Baanbika SK3apx 10. despain Bepyroulwe coOpasHcb BO MHO- 
#*KecTBe. Bce *axkKaIH MOAYYHTb apXHMacTbipcKoe O.arocazoBeHHe, 
noxKelaTb Baadbike yCneuwiHOrO Je4eHHA H He3aMeJIHTeAbHOrO BO3- 
BpaulenHa B CILIA, a Takxe cyacTAMBOrO NYTH. 

B geHb oTbe32a BaaabikKa SK3apx HW ero CNYTHHKOB H3 Hbw- 
Uopka B Mocxsy — 11 despaian npospoguTb Baagbiky SK3apxa Ha 
Sopt napoxoga “Kopowesa Ean3apeta” mpxH6biin: Hactosteab Hu- 
KOJaeBcKoro Co6opa apxum. Jlocudei, npot. HW. Taspuasx, mpor. 
®. Kosaibuyk, mpeacTaBHTeiH cecTpHyecTBa H NpHxoOxKaHe HuHKo- 
Jiaesckoro Co6opa. 

Or copetckoro I[IpeactaBuTeabcTBa npn OOH Buaagpiky 9k- 
3apxa npoBoxaal B. ®. [letposcKui. 

Yepes 5 aHeH NyTewecTBHA NO BOZe Baaabika uw ero cnytT- 
HHKH pHObian 16 despain BO Ppanuniw B r. LlepOypr. B Llep- 
Oypre sBctpeyat Baagbiky Apxuvenuckona Bopuca SK3apx Mockos- 
ckoH [latpHapxuu B 3anagHoh Esppone Apxuenuckon Hukoaai. I[lo- 
ce KpaTKOH OCcTaHOBKH B [lapnxe IlarpHapuimMi SK3apx B CeBepHod 
u WOxHOK Amepuke BpicokonpeocsauenHbit Apxuvenuckon Bopue 
OaaronoayuHo 17 despaanv Ha camosete TY-104 npn6nia B Mocksy. 


CpaueHHHK Tl. COKOJIOBCKHME. 





TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE EXARCHATE FOR NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICA: 


Please address all correspondence to: 
CHANCERY OF THE EXARCHATE 


15 EAST 97th STREET 
NEW YORK 29, NEW YORK 


IIpocb6a KO BceM 4eHaM SK3apxata MockoscKoi [latpu- 
apxuHuH B CeBepHoH H lOxHOH Amepuke! 


BCIO KOPPECIIOHJIEHLIMIO HATIPABJIATb 
MO AJIPECY: 


KAHLEJIAPHA SK3APXATA 


15 EAST 97th STREET 
NEW YORK 29, NEW YORE 
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NATb ZHEM B KAHAIIE 


¢ it OaarocioBeHHw IlatpHapwiero SK3apxa B CeBepHoH Hu lOx- 
: HOH AmepukKe BpicokonpeocBaulenHoro ApxuHenucKona bo- 
puca, aBTOPy 9THX CTPOK HalexKalO COBePWIHTb MyTeWlecTBHe H3 
Hpw-Mopka B Kanady, nocay4at 3aBepuieHHA CTPOHTeIbCTBa HOBOH 
cB. BapBapHHcKOH WepkKBH B ropoze DAMOHTOH. 


Bcxope nocae npHe3za Bs Hbw-Mopk, Apxuenuckon Bopuc 
NOJY4H MMCbMeHHOe COOOuLeHHe OT HactosTein BapBapHHcKoH uep- 
KBH mpot. MoaHHa MaprutH4a H WepKOBHOTO KOMHTeTa 06 OKOHYA- 
HHH CTPOHTEJbCTBa HOBOFO XpaMa C MNpHriauieHHeM MpHObITb H OCBA- 
THTb HOBbIM OM MOJHTBbI. Baagbika c oTeYeCKOH AHO6OBbIO NPHH- 
Al 3TO H3BECTHE H NPHriauwieHHe H Ha3Ha4H BPeMA AIA NOceuLeHHA 
cBOHX 4aq B KaHage Ha npa3saqHHK BorosBaenna TocnoxHA Hu ero 
nonpasanecTBo. Ho B cBA3H c OO6ocTpeHHeM rHMepTOHHYeCKOrO 3a- 
OoxeBpaHHA NevauiHH Bpay 3anpeTHa Baagpike ApxuenucKony OrT- 
npaBATbCA B aseKoe nyTewectTBHe. [lo yKa3aHHiO BwaagbiKH OK- 
3apXa BO3raBHTb TOPXKeCTBO B SAMOHTOHE NO CAy4ual OKOHYAHHA 
cTpouTeibcTBa BappapHHcKoro xpaMa HaiexKato MHe. MouM cnytT- 
HHKOM B 9TOM IIYTeLUeCTBHH H MpescTaBHTesem OT SK3apwero Co- 
BeTa Ha Npa3AQHHKe Obl YteH SK3apulero CoBpeta H (HHAHCOBbIH Cce- 
Kpetapb HuKkouaescxoro co6opa B. I. Bapxoasx. 


B Houb Cc 16 Ha 17 AHBaps MbI OTObIIH Ha CamoseTe H3 Hbwo-MopKa 
B TopouTo H 4epe3 Moutpeatb H BuHener aHem 17 anBaps npHObIIH 
B SAMOHTOH. Ha aspozpome Hac BCTPeTHAH 4IeHbI WEPKOBHOFO KO- 
muTeta B. C. Bopue u A. [Ipipu. 


Kak TOJIbKO CTYNHJIH Ha 3@€M/J10 SAMOHTOHA, MbI MOYYBCTBOBAa- 
JIM, HACKOJbKO BeJIHKa 32eCb AK060Bb BepHbIX 4ax PyccKkon ITpaBo- 
ciaBHOH LlepkBu K Martepu-Llepksu, Caateiuemy IlatpHapxy Azek- 
cHw WH Ero Sk3apxy ApxuenucKkony Bopucy. 


Baagpika SK3apx Apxuenuckon Bopwrc no6pipant scero He- 
CKOJbKO HEH B DAMOHTOHE B 1955 r. nH OcTaBHaA Oo ce6e ZO6pyro nam- 
aTb. AKTHBHbI€ MPHXOACKHeE WeATeIH HW NpocTble BepyrOllHe HeOHO- 
KPpaTHO BbIpaxKaH HaM CBOe COU4YBCTBHe MO cay4aiw Ooue3HH Buaa- 
J\bIKH, Kelas eMY CKOpeHwero BbISLOPOBNeHHA H MpoOcHH nepe- 
maTb HX rayOokyw Hanzexay, 4TO Baaabika DK3apx B OAMKahUWee 
BpeMA MOCeETHT DAMOHTOH H OCBATHT HOBOCOOPyKeHHbIN xpam. 


Hospik xpam [latpHapwiero SkK3apxaTa B JSAMOHTOHE BHELLI- 
HHMH CBOHMH apXHTeCKTYPHbIMH (POPMaMH OTJIHYaeTCA OT BCeX Apy- 
rHX XPHCTHAaHCKHX XpaMOB roOpOda H HaNOMHHaeT MHOFHe pyccKHe 
XpaMbl. 


BHYTPpH XpaM MpOCcTOPpHbIH, cBeTbIH, BMelaeT 20 700 4eu0- 
Bek, (6e3 cKaMeeK), C OOWIHPHbIM aJITapeM H OTKPBITBIM KyNOJIOM. Y 
3anaHOH CTeCHbI COOPYXKeHbI MPOCTOPHble XOPbI, a VY MpaBOH atTap- 
HOH 4YacTH —— NOMeLLEHHE 1.18 PH3HHUbI. BHH3y NOX XpaMOM B M0.1y- 
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nOABale NOCTpoOeH OGOUIHMPHbI 3a1, NpeHaSHayeHHbIN DA NMpasqHHy- 
HbIX OOULEMPHXOACKHX Tpanes. 


BpemMeHHO B XpaMe YCTaHOBJI€H HKOHOCTAC, B3ATbIM H3 CTapo- 
ro xpaMa, HO B OanMxKaiwem Oyayuem LlepKoBHbiid Komutet mpucty- 
IMT K OO6OPyAOBaHHW HOBOFO HKOHOCTACA. 


B xpamMe HMeeTCA HECKOJbKO JHBHBIX HKOH: CnacuTeas, bo- 
“HeH MatepuH H CBATBIX pyccKOH paOoTbl, KOTOpbIe ObIIH moOxep- 
TBOBaHbl TIPHXOXKaHaMH XpaMa. Y WXKHOK CTeHbI XPpaMa B KHOTEe 
BO3BbILUaeTCA CBATbIHA XpaMa — HKOHa CB. BeJIHKOMY4. Bapsapbi. 


Kak HaM paccKa3aiuH 0. HacTtosteab xpama npot. Moann Map- 
rHTH4 HW 4teHbI LlepKoBHoro Komuteta, Hex COOpyxXeHHA HOBOrO 
xpamMa B BapBapHHCKOM MpHxoze co3speda eule B Hadae 50-x rozos. 
Heo6xo2HMOCTb COOpyxKeHHA HOBOFO XpaMa AHKTOBAaaCb BETXOCTbIO 
cTapoH BapBapHHCKOH WepKBH H ee TpewecbHO MaJbIMH Ppa3MepaMH. 
Ho ctpouteabpcTBo c Bowne MOMOLbIO HavaTO JHLUIb NOCe Ha3Ha- 
yeHHA BaagbikoHw SK3apxom Hactosterem BapspapHHcKoH WepKBH 
npotovepesx Moana Maprutuya, B cepeauHe 1956 roga. O. Hoax 
NIpHIOKWA BCe CTaPaHHA K TOMY, 4TOObI BOOAYUIEBHTb MpHXO K Be- 
JIMKOMY ey CO3H2aHHA HOBOTO XpaMa. Ero MpH3biBbl, OOpalileHHble 
K MIpHXO2#KaHaM O NOKePTBOBAHHH CpeACTB Ha CBATOe eNO, He OCTAa- 
JMCb H@YCJIbILIAHHDIMH. ?KHTeEIH DAMOHTOHA, ero OKpeCTHOCTeH H 
OTaJICHHbIX MeCT Ha COTHH KHJIOMe€TPOB MIPHHOCHAH HW MpHCbIatH 
CBOH JenTbl, GaroqapaA 4YeMy B CPaBHHTeAbHO KOPOTKHH CpOK, BCce- 
ro 3a 2 rofla, ObIMO 3aBePLIeHO CTPOHTeAbCTBO. 


Wee} eee ee eS Be at = 





FATHER PAUL SOKOLOWSKY PREACHING AT ST. BARBARA’S IN EDMONTON. 


CBA. NM. COKOJOBCKHA MPONOBEAYET 3A JHTYPrHEN 
B CB. BAPBAPHHCKOA LIEPKBH, Tf. 3AMOHTOH. 
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Jlenb 18-ro sAHBapsA, KOrZa COCTOAMOCh NepBoe TOpxKeCcTBeHHOe 
CJ1y2#KeHHe B HOBOM XPaMe, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, ObI1 MOHCTHHE AHEM Be- 
AMYaHWeH PadOCTH AIA BCeX NPHXOKAaH BapBapHHCKOH UWepPKBH H BbI- 
pasHiich BO BceoOulee GrarongapenHe Tocnoazy 3a ycneuwiHoe OKOH- 
yaHHe CBATOFO ea. 


B 9TOT eHb Ha MOJHTBY O.arogapeHHs B XpamMe cOoOpaaHcb 
Bepyroutne 3a 500-700 u gaxe 1000 kum. 


Yrpensx, Jlntyprux uv Beankoe BoaOOCBAULeHHe (3TO O6bII 
KpeueHcKHH CoueJbHHK) COBepluadHCh pH MepenOJHeHHOM xpame. 
Mue cocayxHaH 0. Hactosteab xpaMa H ero NOMOLLHHK, O6caAyKH- 
BalOWHA MpHrOpoAHble Xpambl, npot. Teopruh Mapuueu. 


EkTeHHH, MOJIHTBbI, Anoctoa Hw Epanreive MpOH3HOCHJMCb Ha 
CaBAHCKOM H aHPIHHCKOM A3bIKax. [IpekpacHbI xOp meBY4HX, COCTO- 
ALMA H3 AKWOHNTeTeH, ClaxKeHHO H YMHJICHHO HCIIOJIHA MeCHOTICHHA, 
Take Ha CJaBAHCKOM H @aHIIHHCKOM S3bIiKaXx. 


Bo spema JIMTYprHH BCe TpOe CBALLCHHOCIVKHTeeH BbICTY- 
laid C NOVYYCHHAMH H MPOH3HOCHH HX COOTBETCTBEHHO Ha TPeX A3bI- 
KaX: PYCCKOM, aHIIHHCKOM H VKPaHHCKOM. 

MOXxHO Ha3BaTb 9TOreeM TOPXKeCTBAa TOT MOMEHT, KOra MHOH 
Obl10 NepewqaHo, no G6aarocioBeHHiO BaawbikH DK3apxa, AIA BCeX 
BePHbIX CbIHOB PycckoH [IpaBocaaBHol Llepksu B KaHane O.aroco- 
BeHHe CaxteHwero [latpHapxa AsekcHa H IIpH 3TOM, KaK BHAHMOe 
BbIPaxKeHHe 9TOFO GlarocatOBeHHA H OTeNeCKOH .1100BH I[lepBocBATH- 
Teaa PycckohH LlepkBu, Bpy4eHbI CBALILCHHbIe COCVAbI 1.18 HOBOCOOpyY- 
*KCHHOFO XpaMa, BbINOHeHHbIe MocKOBCKHMH IlatpHapluiHMH MacTep- 
CKHMH. B 9TH MHHYTbI AHUa KanadcKux []paBocaaBHbIX pycCKHX 4a 
ObL.IH MOUTH TAKHMH Ke, Kak ObIBAWT -IHWa ThICHY BEPVIOULHX B HH 
lipa3QHHKOB B Tponue-Ceprneson JlaBpe, Koraa CaxaTetuni [latpu- 
apx OceHHeT CBOHM IlepBOCBATHTe.IbCKHM O.1arOC.IOBeHHeEM BCeX MO.I- 
ALLAXCA C OatKOHa CBOHX JlaBpCKHX NOKOEeB. 


Ilocae OKOHYaHHA OOroc.lyxKeHHH B MOMeLICHHH MO XpaMOM 
cocTonach OOULeNpHXOACKaA Tpane3a KyTbx. Ilo mpocb6e orTila 
HacTosnteia H MHOPHX BePYHOULHX BO BpeMs Tpalle3bl MHE TIPHL.1OCb 
paccKa3aTb MOH curriculum vitae, a Takxke O 2%KH3HH BBepeHHOrO MHe 
npHxoza B r. JIMHTpoBe. 


Mok cnytHHK B. [1]. Bapxowsak nmpuH 3TOM Nepedadt no3sapaBe- 
HHe COOpaBWwHMCH, MO Cly4akO yCcMeuiHOrO 3aBepleHHA CTPOHTe.Ib- 
CTBa HOBOrO XpaMa, OT HMe€HH SK3apwiero CoBeTa H MpH3Ba.l XPaHHTb 
MOJIHTBEHHOe H KaHOHHYeCKOe eAHHeEHHe Cc Martepbw-LlepKkoBbw, KO- 
TOPYHO BO3raaBaAneT CBaAteHwini TlarpHapx AaeKcui. 


B KOHue Tpane3bl O. HacTosarteb NpH3Bavl co6paBuiHxca BHe- 
CTH HOBbIC MOsKCPTBOBAHHA Ha HYAKIbI XpaMa. Mue NpPHULIOCb ObITb 
cBHAeTe1eM HeEOObIMaHHOro vcepMHA, KOTOPbIM OTBeTH.IH MpPHXOKa- 
He BapBapHHckoH WePKBH Ha TIpPH3biB CBOerO NacTbIpsA. 
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FATHER PAUL PRESENTS CHALICE, ETC., GIFT OF HIS HOLINESS, 
PATRIARCH ALEXIS TO ST. BARBARA'S. 


CBALL. TM. COKOJOBCKHH MEPEAXAET MOAAPOK CBATEHMLWETO MATPHAPXA MPHXOJY. 


B kKaHYH M[pa3qHHKa borosBieHHs, mph OoabuioM cTe4eHHH 
MO.IALLHXCH, MbI C O. MoaHHOM coBeplIHAH mpasqHH4uHOe BceHoulHoe 
OaeHHe. B camMbli AeHb Mpa3qHHKa JIMTYprutO UW BeAHKOe BOLOOCBA- 
uleHHe B BapBapHHcKOH uwepKBH 0. HoaHH coBepiiad OHH, a MbI C 
o. Teoprnem Mapuuell coBepuiatH MpasaHHyuHyO AWTYprHw B [Ipeo6- 
PpaxKeHCKOH WePKBH, 4YTO B CKepal, 6143 DAMOHTOHA. 

HecMOTpa Ha CH@*KHbI€C 3aHOCbI H CHJIbHbIHi MOPO3, B xpame 
3a AHTYprHeH MpHCyTCTBOBaIH MOUTH BCe B3POCJIble MpHXOKaHe xpa- 
Ma — YeaoBeK 70, 4aCTb H3 KOTOPBIX MpHObila B XpaM 3a JeCATKH 
KH.IOMeTPOB. 


B IIlpa3aHuk BorosBieHHaA BeYepOM TIpa3AHy4HYO BevepHW H 
Beankoe BOJOOCBAUIeHHe MbI Cc 0. MOaHHOM COBepuiaIH B ApyromM 
NpHropowHOM xpame — PoxzectBa [Ipecsatoh Boropoanupl, 4TO B 
Pusep Tua. 


Kak CaM SAMOHTOH, TaK WH MpHroposzHble Mecta CKepa u Pu- 
pep [Ha B cBoe Bpems mocemutat Apxuenuckon THxoH, 6yayuIHit 
Bcepoccuitckui Ilatpnapx. JleTH H BHYKH COBpeMeHHHKOB Apxuelrn- 
ckoOna THXxOHa C AHOOBbIO NOKa3bIBaIH NMOpTpeTbl c aBTorpadbamu 
Apxuenuckona THxOHa H ApyrHe, NOwyyeHHbie OT 93TOFO CBATHTeAA 
NaMATHbIe mpeaMeTbl. HeBowbHO NpHultocb ObITb cBHAeTeIeM TOrO, 
Kak J1060Bb OTWOB H Zet0B K ApxunactTbipsam PoccuiickuM mepedaHa 
H COXpaHHJacb Y COBPCMeHHbIX MpaBOCAaBHbIX KaHales. 


Moe MoauTBeHHOe OOULeHHe Cc 4TeHamMH PyccKkoH IIpaBocaaB- 
HoH Llepxksu B KaHaze 3aKOHUHAOCb coBepuieHHemM boxkecTBeHHOH 
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CHIPMAN, ALTA., CANADA, AFTER LITURGY. 
NOCJIE CJY7XEHHA B CBATO-HOAHHOBCKOH LUEPKBH, 4HIIMAH. 


JIlutyprun 21 AHBaps B ZeHb NaMATH TIpen. Teoprus Xo3eBuTa B WepK- 
BH Moanna Kpectuteas, uto Br. UnnMaH, pacnoOa0x%*eHHOM B 70 KH- 
JOMeTPpax OT DAMOHTOHA. 

Kak B BapBapHHCKOH WepKBH B DAMOHTOHE, TaK WH B Ha3BaHHbiX 
TpeX C@JIbCKHX XPpaMax, BepyHOUHe C OCOOOH AWOOBbHO IIPHHHMA.IH 
cooO6uleHHe O MOJHTBEHHOM TIOMe4eHHH O HHX CBATeHhwero IatpHap- 
xa Anexcusa vw Ero Sk3apxa B AMepuHke Apxuenuckona Bopuca. Baa- 
rogqapHoctb CBstehwiemy [latpHapxy 3a MOJHTBeHHOe [lepBocBATH- 
TeIbCKOe MOMeYeHHe BEPYIOULHe BbIPAKaH H B XpaMe, B MOMEHT Le- 
JOBaHHA cB. Kpecta, H B YaCTHbIX LOMAUIHHX Oecewax 3a Tpane3saMH 
V 41€HOB WEPKOBHbIX KOMHTeTOB H JLPYrHX VCePAHbIX TPyKCHHHKOB. 


B 9THxX GOeceqaX MHOrHe [paBOCaBHble KaHaUbl NOCbIWaIH 
CBOH IIPHBeTbl CBOHM eJHHOBepHbIM OpaTbAM, POCTBEHHHKaM TIO 
NOTH WH Tpocto 3emMaskamM B CCCP. IIpu 3TOM OHH NpOCcHAH MOJIHTb- 
CH O HHX Y CBATbIHb PoccHicKHx. 


[lo3aqHO BeYepoM 21 AHBaps, HallyTCTBYeMble 1H000BbIO H 6.1a- 
rOapHOCTblO YICHOB LWeEPKOBHOrO KOMHTeTa H IIPHXO#KAH, MbI Cc B. 
I]. Bapxoask oT6bl1n camMoaetom B Hbw-Mopk. Ha aspoapome uac 
IIpOBOXKaJH: HacTOATeIb BapBapHHcKOH wepKBH pot. HM. Mapruruy, 
uepKOBHbI cTapocta H. I[Ibipy, usenbl! wepkKOBHOrO KOMHTeTa A. 
IIbipy, B. bopue, nouetubih crapocta boropoaznue-PoxazecTBeHCKOH 
uepkBH, 4TO Ha PuBep Tua C. bopuc, ycepAHbie UeEPKOBHbIe TpyxKeH- 
HHKH: B. Jlonyuuuckni, A. P. ToamenH wu apyrve nmpeactaBuTeJH Ha- 
ero MpHXOa B DAMOHTOHE. 


Kak H MpH MNpOuUlaHHH C YTOCTeCMPHHMHbIMH BePHbIMH YajlaMuH 
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Pycckou [IpapocaaspHor LlepkBu B SAMOHTOHE, TaK H TeMepb elle pas 
XOUeTCH MOKEeaATb HM aIbHeHWIHX YyCNeXOB B OXpaHeHHH YHCTOTHI 


IlpaBocaaBHOK Bepbl, XPHCTHAHCKOH XH3HH H 1106BH K Matepu-Llep- 
KBH. 


CsaauleHHHK TI. COKOJIOBCKUME. 


°e 
23 January 1959 
Very Reverend Margitich 
8735 — 96th Avenue 
Edmonton Alberta Canada 


Vsekh potrudivchikhsia po stroitelstvu khrama_ sviatoi Varvary 
iprinavchikh moiego vestnika otca Pavla blagodariu nadeius litchno 
posetitj vesnoi Edmonton i molitsia so vsemi stop Blagodariu za molitvy 
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ARCHBISHOP BORIS 


ARTICLES 


OB APTOCE 


kK OCOObIM TaCXaJbHbIM OOpAaaM OTHOCHTCA O.1arocoBeHHe ap- 
Toca “B 4eCTb H CaBY H B BOCMOMHHAHHE C.1aBHOrO BOCKpe- 
ceHua” Tocnoga Mucyca Xpucta. 


Ilom wWMeHeM apTOca pa3yMmeeTcH xie6 c H300paxKeHHeM Ha 
He€M YBeHYaHHOrO TepHHeM KpeCcTa, KaK 3HaMeHHA NoOOezBI Xpucta 
Hall CMepTbWO, HIM 2Ke C H300paxkeHHeM BOCKpeceHHA XpucToBa. Ca- 
Moe COBO “apTtoc” — rpeyeckoe; OHO B TepeBOwe Ha PYCCKHH ASbIK 


aN” 


o3HauaeT “xed™. 


Uctopuyeckoe MponcxowaenHe apToca caenyrwulee: Anocto- 
Jbl, IIPHBbIKHYB BKYWUaTb Tpane3sy c BOCKpecuiHM Tocnogzom (Jlean. 
10, 41), mo Bo3HeceHuun Ero wa He60, namatys Ero 3apeTHble Cci0Ba: 
“$1 c BaMH BO Bce 2HH” (Md. 28, 20) oLllyulaiIH 2*KHBOIO Bepow He- 
BHAHMOe mpucyTcTBHe Tocnoyza B CBOHX COOpaHHAX, HO He MOPJH 
BHaeTb Ero MaAOTCKHMH O4AMH. 


EctecTBeHHbIM BbIPaxKeHHCM 3TOH MAaMeHHOH Bepbl YYCHHKOB 
B cBOero Y4HTeAA H 2KC1AaHHA HMEeTb MOCTOAHHOe HaNOMHHaHHe O Ero 
npeO6biBaHHH C HHMH, ObIO TO, YTO MIpHcTyMaA K Tpame3e, OHH OCTaB- 
JAH H@3aHATbIM TO MeCTO, Ha KOTOPOM BOccewal c HHMH WMucyc 
XpucetToc, a Ha CTOJe MpoTHB TOrO MecTa NOJaraiH, Kak Ob AJA 
Hero, uactb xae6a. Kaxabiii pas MO OKOHYAHHH Tpane3bl, BO3HOCA 
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O6aarogapenue Bory, yueHHKH MOAHHMaIH 9TY 4YaCTb XeOa, roBopsA: 
“Xpucetoc sockpece!” Koraa x*e yueHHKH Hucyca Xpucta pa3soui- 
JMCb B pa3Hble CTOPOHDI 218 EpanreabcKoro OaaropecTHA, OHH 10 
BO3MOXHOCTH CTapatHch COO AaTb ITOT OObIMAaH: KaKALIN H3 CBB. 
anocTojoB, B Kako Obl cTpaHe He HAXOAHAICH, NpHcTynan K Tpamese 
B OOULECTBE XPHCTHAH, OCTAB.AA MeCTO H 4aCcTb xXe6a B 4eCcTb Cra- 
CHTe.18, a2 NO OKOHYAHHH Tpane3sbl BMeCTe C OCTAIbHbIMH NpocjaBAA 
Bockpecwiero Tocnoaa, BO3BbIlad YacTb xX1e6a, MNOAOKeHHYH Ha 
namatb Oo Hem. Uro 6bia0 nNpHHATO NepBbIMH y4eHHKaMH Esaure- 
JHA OT anocToOaoB H COBepwiatocb exKezHeBHO, TO OTub LlepKBH 
NOCACAVIOULHX BEKOB IIPHMeHHAH K NpasaHHKy Bockpecenua Xpucto- 
Ba, YTOORI HaBCeraza COXpaHHTb B LlepKBH 3TOT aNocTOAbCKHH OOGbI- 
yal. 


Kak vy anocToaoB 4acTb xXe6a, NOJaraeMan BO BPeMA HX CO- 
OpaHHsA Ha MecTe, Ha3Ha4eHHOM Aaa CnacHTe’s, HaNOMHHala HM O 
Bpockpecuiem Xpucte, Tak, NO HaMepeHHtO cB. LlepKBH, H B HacTON- 
lee BpeMA apToc, NOwaraemblli BO cB. Tlacxy BO Xpame Nneped B30- 
PaMH BEPVIOWIHX, 1OJXKCH CAVKHTb HM TAKHM XKe HalMOMHHAHHeM He- 
BHAMMOrO TIPHCyTCTBHA C HHMH BOCKpecwero Tocnoza. 


TakHM O6pa30M, npHroToBaAn apToc, cB. LlepKoBb mozpaxka- 
eT amocTOJaM H HallOMHHaeT 9THM CBALLCHHbIM X.1C60M O ABJICHHH 
anocToJaM BocKpecwero Tocnoza. 


Bmecte c TeM, apToc HamlOMHHaeT, 4TO Mucye Xpuetoc Kpect- 


HOW) CMEPTHHO H BOCKPeCeHHeM COMeNaICcA Wain Hac HCTHHHbIM XJle- 
60M >XKH3HH. 
Takoe 3Ha4eHHe apToca H pacKpbIBaeTCH B MOAHTBE Ha ero 


ocBaulenHe. Kpome Toro, B 9TOM MOJHTBe CBALILCHHHK, NpH3biBas 
OaarocaoBpenHne boxue Ha OCBALLEHHDIN apToc, npocut Tocnoaza uc- 
UeIHTh HEAVY’ H 60.1e3Hb H MOAaTb 31paBHe BCeM BKYLUAIOULHM apToc. 
OcBaAuieHHe apTOca MpOHCXOAHT B NepsBpiii AeHb cB. Tlacxu, nmocae 
OOXKEeCTBEHHOH AMTYPrHH, pa3sapoOaneTcn *we H pasaaeTcH OH TMOCe 
JMTYprHH B cyOOoTy CBeTaoh CeaMHubl. 
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HAHEXHA BOCKPECEHHA 
H XH3HH BEYHON 


(NOYYEHME 
B AeCHb NocnenacxaAbHOro NHOMMHOBeHHA yconwHx Ha “Pagonnuy”) 


“CokpyMIMBL NepBee ceHb cMepTHY®, 

BOSCHAB AKO Coane M3 rpoda, 

cuintt Bockpecenua Taoero corsopu, Tocnoxym caaBhl, 
BCH YMePHINA B Bepe, BO BeKH.” 

(1-1 Tponaps 8-ii necHH 3aynoKoiiHoro KaHona B cyééeTy 
Maconyeruyw.) 


| agate geeapenga nocae mpa3sqHHKa cBATOH Tlacxn, B nmoHeseuIb- 
HHK HH BO BTOPHHK @POMHHOH CeAMHLUbI, MpaBOCAaBHble pyc- 
CKHe JWOAH COBepuialOT MOMHHOBeHHe yconwHx. Tay6oKHi cmbica 
H 3Ha4eHHe HMe€eT 3TO MOMHHOBCHHE B CBA3H C Mpa3HHKOM CBerT- 
aoro Xpuetospa Bockpecenus. CKop6b 06 yMepuinHx COeAHHAeTCA C 
HEYMOVIKHYBUUeH elle CBeTJO-NacxalbHOH pagocTbw. Mpaunan TbMa 
MOrHJIbHan O3apHAeTCA Ay4aMH XpucToBa BockpecenusA. Campi cmpad 
TACHHA 3arayulaetcA GAaroyXaHHeM BeCHbI B MpHpOwe HW BeCHBI B Ay- 
uiaX, MOTOMY 4TO “AHeCb BeCHa AyulaM, 3aHe XpucToc oT rpo6a sAKO- 
*e COJHUa BO3CHA” (1-H Tponapb 1-H MecHH KaHOHa B Hee O 
Pome). 


HM nouaAyT npaBociaBHble pyccKHe JIOAH B 3TOT JCHb MOJHTb- 
ca 06 yconuiHx B xpaMbl BooxwKHH, a NOTOM, eCH e€CTb K TOMY BO3- 
MOXKHOCTb, Ha MOTHAKH OJH3KHX H MHJBIX CePAUy AHWU He “KaK He- 
HMCIOLIHe HalexKUbI”, a C BeEHKOHW Bepow H rayOoKow HalzexONn, 
yuTo, ecan “Mncyc yMep H BOcKpec, TO H yMepuiHx B Mucyce Bor 
npuHBezet ¢c Hum” (1 Coa. 4, 13—14). 


YsepeHHO H PaOCTHO 3BY4aT BHAaYate 3ayNOKOHHOK MOJHT- 
BbI H3 YCT HCTHHHO BePpyFOUlHX MaCXaJIbHble 3BYKH moOeAHOH MecHH: 
“XpHcToc BOCKpece H3 Me€PTBbIX, CM€PTHHO CMePTb MOMpaB H CYLLHM 
BO rpo6ex *XHBOT JapoBaB!” 

Ha OcCHOBaHHH 93TOH HalieH Bepbl B HCTHHY XpucToBa Boc- 
KpeceHHa cB. LlepKoBb OT JHila BCeEX BePYIOUHX BO3SHOCHT Me@xKAY 
APYrHMH 3ayNOKOHHbIMH Me€CHONeCHHAMH H MOJAHTBOCAOBHAMH Hi Cie- 
mytousee mecHoneHHe H3 3ayNOKOMHOTO KaHOHa: “COKPyUIHBBIA nep- 
Bee C€Hb CMEPTHYH, BOSCHAB AKO COJHUe H3 rpo6a, cbhIHBI Bockpece- 
Hus TBoero coTBOpH, TocnoaH CAaBbl, BCA YMePLIHA B Bepe, BO Be- 


” 


KH. 

3To KpaTKOe€ MOJIHTBCHHOeC TIPOLICHHe BO BceH MOJHOTe BBbI- 
PpaxkaeT CMbICI H 3HAYCHHE NOCTeMaCXaJIbHOrTO MOMHHOBCHHA YCOTI- 
WHX, KaK OOUle-XPHCTHAHCKOH “Hawe@KUbI BOCKPeCceHHA H 2%KH3HH 
BeuHbin”. [louepmHeM #Ke H3 Hero AOMKHOe AIA ceOA HacTaBleHHe. 


“Tocnoab caaBbi” —- Tocnoazb Mucye Xpuctoc “nepsee”, T. e. 
npexaze Csoero Bockpecenua “cokpywina”, no6eqna, yHHYTOKHA 
“ceHb”, T€Hb, TbMY, MPaK CMePTHBIM. MpayeH Mpak MOrHJbl, rae BO 
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TbMe nipeObipaeT TewecHbId cocTtaB yMepwiHx arogzeH. Ho ectb ele 
6ovlee MpauHbIH MpakK ala, rae HAaXOAATCA AYUIH YMePUIHX K02eH; 20 
KpecTHOH cmMepTH Tocnogza CnacunTesA BCe AVYUIM VMepuHXx w02eH, a- 
#*Ke BETXO3ABCTHbIX MPaBeAHHKOB, NpeObiBalH B COCTOAHHH OTUYy*Ke- 
HHA OT bora, Kak Obl B HEKOTOPOH AYXOBHOH TeMHHWe — B CTpaHe 
H TeHH CMepTHOH, — BO az. 


HM Pocnoab CnacuTeab Hall Nocae CBoel cmepTH, HO npexze Boc- 
Kpecenns Cpoero, mpeyncrow aAywow CBoew 6raroBorHA cOHTH BO 
at. O6 9TOM cBHAeTeAbCcTByeT cB. an. Iletp Tak: “Xpuctoc, 4To6pl 
npuBectH Hac K Bory, OfHaxKAbI NOCTpawad 3a rpexH HalH, MpaBer- 
HHK 3a HelipaBeJHbIix, ObIB YMeCPpBLLIeH MO MIOTH, HO OXHB AYXOM, 
KOTODPbIM OH Hu HaXOAAULHMCH B TeCMHHLe AVXaM Coley MpomoBe- 
man” (1 Tletp. 3, 18—19). 


B 3TOT MOMCHT B OYKBaJbHOM CMbICJe HCNOJHHIHCh Mpopo- 
yeCTBa, 4TO, “HapOd CHAAULMH BO TbMe, YBHe CBeT BeJHKHH, H 
CHAAULMM B CTPaHe H TeCHH CMe€pTHOH Bo3scHAa cBeT” (Md. 4, 16; 
Hcanu 9, 2) uw “BocTok cBbIlenpocBeTHA CHAALLHX BO TbMe H TeHH 
cmepTHoH” (JIyx. 1, 79). 


Cpet OaaroBpecTBOBaHHA XpHCTOBa BO ale “COKPYLIHJ CeHb 
CMepTHY!WO”, NOTOMY 4TO BCe HaXOAMBUIHeCA BO ae AYUIH YMepLIHx, 
yBepoBaBluine BO XpuHcTa, H3BezeHbI Onlin Mm B HeGecuoe LlapctsBue. 


Ilocae sToro Tocnoab “BO3CHAA AKO COHWe H3 rpo6a”. “Co- 
KPYUIMB C€Hb CMe€pTHYHO” BO ae, On O3apHa AyYamu CBOero Bockpe- 
CeHHA H 3€MJIHKO, H HE TOJbKO XKHBYUIHX Ha Hel, HO H YMePUIHX, Je- 
*#KAUlLHX TeaMH CBOHMH BO rpoOax H MOrHJaXx, LapOBaB HM BO3MOxXK- 
HOCTb BOCKpeceHHA. CB. an. Ilapea Tak pa3bACHAeT 9TY TECHYHO CBA3b 
mMexyY BockpecenHem Camoro Tocnoga Mucyca Xpucta uw 6yazyulHM 
BCeOOULHM CJaBHbIM BOCKpeceHHeM BCeX YyMepUIHX: “XpHcTOC BOC- 
Kpec H3 MePTBbIX, NepBeHell H3 yMepuIHxX... Kak Bp Ayame BCe yMH- 
paloT, Tak BO XpucTe Bce OXKHBYT... Ho cKaxkeT KTO-HHOyb: Kak 
BOCKPeCHYT MepTBbI€? H B KaKOM Tete npHaAyT? bBespa3scyanpii! 
TO, 4TO TbI Ce€lilb, H€ OXKHBET, eculH He yMpeT. M korga Thi Cceellb, 
TO ceellb He Teo Gyayulee, a TOMOe 3EPHO, KaKOe CYYHTCA, nNUWe- 
HH4HOe, HAH Apyroe Kakoe, HO Bor faeT emMy, KaK XO4eT, H KaxKO- 
My Ce€MeHH cBOe TeO... Tak H MIpH BOCKPpeCeHHH MePTBbIX: ceeTcA 
B TJIGHHH, BO3CTaeT B HETICHHH; CeeTCH B YHHYHXKECHHH, BOSCTaeT B 
claBe; Ce€eTCH B HEMOLILH, BO3CTaeT B CHJe, CeeTCH Tee AYUIEBHOER, 
Bo3scTaeT Teo AyxoBHOe” (1 Kop. 15, 20—-22, 35—38; 42—44). 


Mctuxy cos an. [laBaa oO rpxAayuleM BOCKpeCeHHH MePTBbIX 
nOATBep#KAaeT B AeHb MOCAeMacCXabHOrO MOMHHOBEHHA YCOMUIHX 
BeceHHAA mpHpowa. “Jinecb BecHa OwaroyxaeT, H HOBaA TBapb JH- 
KyeT” (SkcanoctHtapuHh B HeZeTK PomuHy). Ho 9Ta HOBAaA TBapb, 
JHKYHWOWaA NO BO3SMeHCTBHEM COrpeBalOLHX vue BeCceHHeroO COJH- 
Wa, HE eCCTb B OYKBaIbHOM CMbIC1e HOBaA, HECYLILECTBOBAaBLUAaA Mpexk- 
me, MpHpowa. SOTO Ta-x*Ke CaMan MpHpOsa, KOTOPaA elle HeaBHO 
Obla B MCEPTBOM COCTOAHHH 3HMHEFO XO102a H LAA NOBePXHOCTHOrO 
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B3rJiAwa He MpOABJIAa MPH3HAKOB #KH3HH. Ho BoT MOA *KHBHTEeJb- 
HbIMH JIV4YaMH BeCeCHHerO COVIHWa BOCKpecaeT TIPHpOda, H M#XH3Hb 
MPpOABIAeCTCH BCHOAY: mpoOnsBaetca CKBO3b TIOBCPXHOCTb 3C€MJIH MO- 
10aH TpaBKa, NO KPbIBaFOTCH HOBOW JHCTBOW AepeBbsA, PaCuBeTaloT 
H OlaroyxawT WBeTbI, H Ha HallIHX Pla3aX MpOHCXOAMT BOCKpeceHHe 
IpHposbl, 


“T\necb BecHa OaaroyxaeT, H HOBaA TBapb AMKyerT!” 


Ho 6yazet B Gyayulem BecHa BCeOO6ULero BOCKpeceHHA H3 MepT- 
BbIX. “BockpecHyT MePTBHH, H BOCCTaHYyT cylulHe BO rpo6ax, H BCH 
3€MHOPOAHHH BO3panyroTca” (Mpmoc 5-H mecHH KaHOHa BeanKkon 
Cy66oTb1; Mcann 26, 19). Sto G6yzeT Torga, KOrMa CHOBa ABHTCA 
BHAHMbIM OOpa30m “CouaHue nmpaBabr — Xpuctoc Bor naw”. [log 
*XHBOTBOPALLHMH Jy4aMH Ero calaBbl H BCeEMOryLecTBa MpoHn3s0H eT 
OO6HOBJeHHe BCeH BCeAeHHOH: HeGa uw 3eMaH. “MbI OxKHMaeM, MHUeT 
B CBOeM MOCAaHHH CB. all. [letp, HOBOro He6a H HOBOH 3eM.IH, Ha KO- 
TOpbIX OOnTaeT mpaBaa” (2 Iletp. 3, 13). 


Torga, “Bce, HaxOAAulHecA B rpoGax, ycabluiaT roszoc CbiHa 
boxwxHA, H H3bILYT TBOPHBLIHe ZOOpo B BOCKpeceHHe X%XH3HH, a e- 
JaBuiHe 30 B BOCKpeceHHe OcyxaeHHA” (Moann. 5, 28—29). 


M3 3THx caoB CnacuTeiA ACHO, 4YTO BOCKpeceHHe MePTBbIX 
WIA OJHHX OyAeT HaYalOM HOBOH, OaxKeHHOH, HECKOHYACMOH XKH3- 
HH, JIA Apyrux BOCKpeceHHe COBMaweT C MOMCHTOM OCYKJCHHA 
Ha Be4HbI€e MYKH BO age. CB. LlepkoBb 0 CBOHX BePHbIX 4aaX, 
VMepLUIHX B Bepe, C AEP3HOBeHHeM B3bIBaeT K BockpecuiemMy H3 MepT- 
BbIX Tocnozy: “cbinbt Bockpecenua TBoero cotsopu, Tocnogn caa- 
Bbl, BCH YMePLUIHA B Bepe, BO BeKH. BpiTb “cbinOM Bockpecenua Xpu- 
CTOBa” O3Ha4aeT IPH BCeEOOLIEM BOCKPeCeHHH BOCIIPHHATh BOCKpec- 
UI€MY BeEPYIOLILeEMY 4e.IOBeEKY HOBOe Te1O HETJICHHOe, MpOcuaBAeHHOR, 
CHibHOe H AyxoBHOe (1 Kop. 15, 43—44), nogzo6Hoe npocazaBazen- 
HOMY, Mpeunctomy Teay Cnacuteaa nocae Ero Bockpecenua. “Bos- 
ar061eHHbIe! MbI Tellepb ZeTH Boxwnn, — nuwert cB. an. Moann Bo- 
rocioB, — HO elle He OTKPbINOCb 4TO G6yeM; 3HaeCM TOJbKO, 4TO 
KOrqa OTKpoetca, 6Gyzem nozoGHHI Emy, notomy uTo ysHaAuM Ero, 
Kak Ou ectb” (1 HMoaunn. 3, 2). 


BocxpecummH Tocnogb “BO3cHA. AKO cOmHUe H3 rpo6a”, Hu 
BocKpecuiHe BepyroulHe B Hero, “nmpaBeqHHKH BOSCHAIOT, KaK COJH- 
ue, B uapcTBe OTua Hx” (Mo. 13, 43), uw “6yayT cHATD, Kak CBeTH- 
Ja Ha TBEPAH, — KaK 3Be3bI, BO BeKH, HaBcerma” (Jian. 12,3). 


“HW otpet Bor scskyto cae3y c ove HX, HM CMepTH He OyzeT 
yxKe; HH Maua, HH BONA, HH OGome3HH ye He GyzeT” -(Orkp. 21, 4). 


“He Bue Toro ria3, He CIbILIaIO yxO, H He NMPHXOZHAO TO 
Ha cepaue 4eloBeKy, YTO MpHroToBHaA Bor sw6sauuM Ero” (1 Kop. 
2, 9; Hcanun. 64, 4), moTomy 4To “cnowzO6HBHUIeCA ROCTHrHYTb TOrO 
BeKa H BOCKpeCeHHA H3 MePTBbIX... — paBHbI AHrewaM, H CYTb CbI- 
HbI booxwun, 6yLy4H cbIHaMH BOCKpeceHHA” (JlyK. 20, 35—36). 
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Htak, “cbinb! Bockpecenua TBoero cotsBopn, TocnoaH caBbl, 
BCA YMEPLIHA B Bepe, BO BeKH”. 


3ai10roM 3TOH Halle CBeT.1IOH HadexKAbI ABAAeTCA Bepa B Boc- 
KpeceHHe XpHCTOBO yCONUWHX BepHbIX 4uan LlepKBu. 


M xXOTA OHM H COrpeuladH B XKH3HH, HO Tocnodb NO MHJOCep- 
mur CBoemy, no MOJHTBaM LlepKBH, B CHy Bepbl HX B Bockpece- 
HHe Ero, mpocTHT HM BCAKOe COrpelleHHe BOJIbHOe H HeBOWIbHOe H 
Bepy HX BMeCTO Jel BMeHHT. A BeJb OHH HE TOAbKO BepOBaJH, HO 
H HucnoBexoBaitH BockpecenHue Ero, korgda Ha paOCTHOe IpHBeT- 
cTBHe Llepxksu: “Xpuctoc BocKkpece!” OTBe4aIH OTKPbITO H TBeEpO: 
“BoucTHHy BocKpece”. AMHHb. 


Iipotovnepeh Anapeh Pactropryes 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE PORTRAYAL 
OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


he Evangelists do not mention how the Resurrection of Christ took 
place, how the Resurrected Saviour looked, in what manner He ap- 
peared from the sealed tomb, etc. The Evangelist Matthew, describing 
this event in more detail than the others, speaks of a great earthquake, 
of the appearance of an Angel who rolled away the stone from the grave. 
He speaks of the guards becoming terrified by the Angel’s appearance and 
of his informing the Myrrh-bearing Women of the already accomplish- 
ed Resurrection: “He is not here, for He is risen even as He said...” 
(Matt. 28:6). But what is more important is that the detailed descrip- 
tion of events preceding the Resurrection and of events following it seem 
to underline the silence of the actual moment of the Resurrection. Thus, 
the Gospels do not give any factual material either to describe the actual 
moment of Resurrection or for its portrayal. 


The reason for this is illustrated by the Church in her Paschal 
Kanon: “Preserving the seals intact, O Christ, Thou hast Risen from 
the tomb, and having left unbroken the seals of the Virgin in Thy Nati- 
vity, Thou hast opened to us the gates of Paradise” (Ode VI, Troparion 1). 
“Not only was the stone not removed, but even the seals upon it were 
untouched when the Resurrection of Christ took place and ‘Life shone forth 
from the tomb’ while yet the ‘tomb was sealed.’ The Risen One came 
out of the tomb in the same manner in which He entered and came to 
the Apostles by ‘closed doors,’ without opening them. He came out of 
the grave without any external signs which a casual observer could 
notice.”!1) Just like His Birth from a Virgin, the Resurrection of Christ 
remains an ineffable mystery, inaccessible to any sort of human inquiry 


1. Patriarch Sergius, “The Resurrection of Christ in Distinction from the Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” Moscow, 1933 (see also One Church, Vol. V, No. 5 (May, 1951), pp. 13-16, 
English Trans.). 
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MYRRH - BEARERS AT THE TOMB 


and consequently not lending itself to any kind of description whether by 
word or painting. Thus the silence of the Evangelists witnesses not only 
to their unimpeachable sincerity, but also to the fact that the mystery 
of the Resurrection demands the feat (podvig) of faith: “Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed” (John 20:29). 


St. Simeon the New Theologian, nevertheless, poses this question: 
“Is the Resurrection of Christ to be doubted? What then?” He adds, 
“In that we have beheld the Resurrection of Christ, let us worship the 
Holy Lord Jesus...’ How does the Holy Spirit then move us to sing: 
‘In that we have beheld the Resurrection,’ i.e., that we have seen the 
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Resurrection of Christ—when we have not seen it, since Christ rose 
more than a thousand years ago, and even then no one had seen how 
He Arose? Is not the church hymn trying to teach us to speak a lie? 
Be it not so!... Rather, it charges us to proclaim by these words an ab- 
solute truth, mindful of that Resurrection of Christ which occurs within 
each of us, the Faithful, and which occurs not simply, but with brilliance, 
shining with the splendor of His Divinity and incorruption... And thus, 
in those within whom the Resurrected Christ has appeared, He is ever 
being seen spiritually, and is seen with spiritual eyes.’”2) “This is why 
Holy Church begins her Paschal Kanon with the invitation, ‘Let us 
purify our senses (from all which is sinful, vain, corrupt, because only 
then) shall we behold Christ, even though mentally, spiritually, radiant 
with the light ineffable (for flesh and blood) of the Resurrection, and 
shall hear Him say: Rejoice!’ ”3) 


Thus it is that the contemplation of the Resurrection of Christ is 
attainable only to our spiritual vision, cleansed from all that is sinful 
— a feat because of our infirmity, rarely, and for only a few, possible. 
We therefore substitute (wrongfully) for our inaccessible spiritual sight a 
physical sight and dare to make additions to the above-mentioned Gospel 
narration “from our mind,’—portraying the Resurrected One emerging 
from the tomb. “It is difficult to see,’ states Patriarch Sergius on the 
subject of such portrayals, “how grossly the Gospel narrative is perverted 
by such artistic transmittals of it or, more accurately, by such arbitrary 
re-interpretation” (Ibid). The Gospel narrative is perverted and, since 
we see even the very moment of the Resurrection, its mystery ceases to 
be a feat of our faith. If “the church hymn does not want to teach us 
to speak a lie,’ we speak it ourselves contrary to the witness of the 
Gospel and contrary to Orthodox iconography, hallowed by the Tradi- 
tion of the Church, which conveys in detail this witness in her Paschal 
icons. These icons show us that of which the Apostles and Disciples of 
Christ were eye-witnesses: the appearance of the Resurrected One to 
Mary Magdalene, the announcing of the good news to the Myrrh-bearing 
Women by the Angel, and the so-called “material proofs’—the winding 
bands which remained intact within the tomb in the same manner 
with which they enwrapped the Body of the Buried One, glancing upon 
which the Apostle John “saw and believed.” 


L. Ouspensky 


2. Sermon 42: “What is the Mystery of the Resurrection?’ Sermons, Moscow, 1892, First 
Edition, Pp. 346-47. 
3. Patriarch Sergius, Ibid. 


PASCHAL KONTAKION (tone 8) 


THOUGH THOU DIDST DESCEND INTO THE GRAVE, O IM- 
MORTAL, YET THOU DIDST OVERTHROW THE POWER OF HADES, 
AND RISE AS VICTOR, O CHRIST OUR GOD; ANNOUNCING TO THE 
MYRRH-BEARERS: HAIL! GRANTING PEACk TO THINE APOSTLES, 
AND GIVING RESURRECTION TO THE FALLEN. 
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EASTER EGGS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Hn Paschaltide the egg stands as a symbol of the Resurrection of 
Christ, and is universally used as a means of Christian greeting and 
for gifts. The symbolical and ecclesiastical significance of the egg has 
its roots in deepest antiquity. Long before Christianity, all the cultured 
nations of antiquity held the egg to be the symbol of life in their beliefs 
and customs. According to heathen cosmogonies, the original world 
chaos was contained in an egg which broke into two halves, the one 
forming the sky and the other the earth: 


Out of the lower part of the egg, 
Came mother earth; 

Out of the upper part of the egg 
Arose the high vault of the sky. 


From the fact that this idea is to be found amongst all nations 
one has to conclude that it is a reflection of the primitive belief, which 
constituted the religion of mankind in remotest antiquity and became 
universally spread at the time of the dispersion of nations. The beliefs 
of some people bear evident traces of the biblical legend, that when the 
earth was still invisible and not organized and darkness was over the 
abyss—the spirit of God soared over the waters, the creative power of 
the Spirit of God being symbolized in the shape of a bird. 


The egg, made so suggestive by the living creature inside of it, 
is constantly met with in the popular beliefs and legends of the Slavic 
nations also. The Slavs are familiar with the idea of the world egg; 
folk tales mentioning the origin of the world out of an egg have been 
written down amongst the Poles, the Czechs, the Russians and others. 


With the coming of Christianity, the old form received new con- 
tents, and the egg received a religious significance amongst Christians. 
There exists a tradition which makes Mary Magdalene the originator 
of the custom of using red eggs on Easter day. After the Ascension of 
Our Saviour, Mary Magdalene went to Rome to preach the Gospel and, 
appearing before the Emperor Tiberius, she offered him a red egg, say- 
ing; “Christ is risen!” Thus began her preaching. Learning about this 
offering of Mary Magdalene, the early Christians imitated her, present- 
ing each other with eggs. Hence, eggs began to be used by Christians 
in the earliest centuries as a symbol of the Resurrection of Christ and of 
the regeneration of Christians for a new and a better life, along with it. 
That the custom of presenting each other with red eggs was familiar to 
the Christians of the earliest Universal Church can be proven by the fact 
that it was kept up by church communities, who separated themselves 
from communion with the Church as early as the Vth or the VIth 
century, as, for instance, the Maronites, the Jacobites and the Armenians. 


With the spread of Christianity to Russia, the religious custom of 
the use of the egg was accepted by the Russian Church, in concordance 
with the universal Christian tradition, and many legends concerning it 
sprang up in that country. 
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The eggs are blessed after the night Paschal service is over and 
the breaking of Lent’s fasting begins with eating an egg. Easter greet- 
ings, accompanied by the gift of a painted egg, begins right in the 
church and continues throughout Easter week. So it was customary of 
old. Constantine Ekonomidis, a Greek scholar of the first half of the 
XIXth century, found a note in an XIIIth century manuscript, belonging 
to the monastery of St. Alexis, near Thessalonica, which stated that 
the Hegumen punished a monk, who would not eat eggs on Easter day, 
for, as the manuscript said, by so doing he resisted the apostolic tradi- 
tion. 


In the Moscow period of Russia’s history, it was customary for the 
Tsar to kiss the Icons during the Paschal night service, and then offer 
a red egg to all present. The distribution of painted eggs continued 
after this until Ascension day. Beauplan, who was in the service of Rus- 
sia in the middle of the XVIIth century, says: “For eight days one can 
not leave the house here without a goodly supply of red eggs which to 
give to one’s friends in Easter greeting.” 


At the basis of the use of eggs for religious purposes is to be found 
the idea, that an egg, by mysteriously containing a new life, represents 
the Resurrection of Christ, and the red color, which generally is used 
for Easter eggs, serves to remind one of the Precious Blood of God 
the Redeemer, which was shed on the Cross for the salvation of all men. 
A legend of the Ukraine says: “similarly to a lifeless egg sending forth a 
living chick, Christ, though dead, gives us life.” 


There are many stories about the origin of dyed and painted eggs. 
And there is touching poetry in the Ukrainian versions of such stories. 
Here is one of them: A poor man, carrying some eggs to sell in the 
city, met Christ, who was led to be Crucified. And seeing that Christ 
fell, exhausted by the weight of the Cross, the poor man put his burden 
aside and, moved by pity, helped Christ to carry His Cross. And, on 
returning to his basket, he found that all the eggs in it were painted and 
dyed. Then, understanding it was a miracle of God, he did not take the 
eggs to the market, but kept them for a remembrance. Since then, 
Christians get into the habit of presenting each other with Easter eggs. 
According to another story, the Virgin Mary painted eggs all the night 
long hoping that Pilate would accept them as a ransom for her Son; 
but on her way to Pilate, she learned that Christ was already crucified; 
she fainted and in her fall dropped the basket, from which the eggs were 
scattered all over the world. 


The religious significance of Paschal eggs is also confirmed by the 
patterns which are used to decorate them, especially in South Russia. 
Sometimes one meets inscriptions of a religious character and the images 
of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, of the angels or the Communion cup. 
Some patterns represent a cross with bright tendrils of a most original 
shape at the corners. Others represent a church, a bell, or the 
sacerdotal vestments of the priest. An egg pattern, known under the name 
of the “bee” most probably refers to the 17th of March, sacred to the 
memory of St. Alexis, who is the patron of bee hives. Sometimes one 
meets the “purse” pattern, which possibly points to the idea of Judas’ 
purse, found sometimes on old icons of the Passion of Christ amongst 
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other instruments of His martyrdom. Crosses are very common on 
Easter eggs, and their shapes are very varied. Most often one meets 
the usual Greek cross, with four even ends, in the shape of which church- 
es are built in Russia. Sometimes one sees the outline of a fish on the 
Easter eggs in South Russia, and there are archeologists who see in it 
a reference to the early Christian symbol of Christ, which often took 
the form of a fish in the paintings of the Catacombs. 


The customary use of dyed and painted eggs is generally limited to 
Easter and St. Thomas’ weeks, though sometimes it continues up to 
Ascension day. Some people give a superstitious significance to the 
Easter egg. For example, a member of a family, having heard the Acts 
of the Apostles on Holy Saturday evening and the mid-night Easter 
service throughout, with a painted egg in his pocket, keeps this egg for 
the rest of the year as a family talisman. An egg received from a priest 
on the first day of Paschal week is considered a charm against fires. 
In case of fire this egg is thrown in the direction of the wind, to make 
it change direction. A bee-keeper walks to his hives to give them Easter 
greetings, carrying an egg decorated with the so called “endless” pattern, 
which he places under the first, or the “leading” hive, that the bees 
may live endlessly. But all these superstitious or partly superstitious 
accretions, needless to say, can not hide from the popular consciousness 
the profound idea which the people’s mind relates to the use of Easter 
eggs for religious purposes, symbolizing in them Christ’s Resurrection 
from the dead, and our own regeneration for a new life. 


A. Lototzky 


GETTING READY FOR 
HOLY COMMUNION 


Holy Mother Church calls upon her children to make fre- 
quent Communions. Throughout the Orthodox world Chris- 
tians practise very frequent Communions. Although the Len- 
ten season is over, the time when everyone makes his “Easter 
duty” by going to Confession at least one time, we feel the 
article should bring about a re-appraisal of one’s personal 
communion with God if he allows himself to “make a habit’ 
of receiving the Holy Sacraments infrequently. ED. 


BH coming to Holy Communion you come to receive the Bread of 
Life, and a moment’s thought will show you that some preparation 
is needed for so great an act. We might say it is needed whether we 
think of God’s honour or our own good, and we will give a thought to 
the former first. 


You will perhaps remember our Lord’s story about the King who 
made a wedding feast for his son, and who, when he came in to see his 
guests, found among them a man who had not on a wedding garment. 
The point is that he could have had one if he had liked, but he did not 
think enough of the King’s invitation to trouble about it. He thought 
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he would “do as he was.” So disrespectful was this towards the King, 
that he had to be turned out. Here on earth God invites us to a feast 
on Heavenly Food (there is a still grander feast in Heaven), and the 
wedding garment which he requires is holiness. It is part of the respect 
and honour we owe to him that we should put on that garment as we 
avail ourselves of his invitation. 


Then for ourselves. Perhaps you have not stopped to think that, 
even for receiving ordinary food for the body, a preparation is needed, 
but it is so. What is that preparation? We might put it in one word, 
“Health.” If you are ill you don’t generally want your dinner; the food 
may be excellent, but your body is not in a fit state to take it in and 
use it; and, on the other hand, a good appetite is one of the usual signs 
of health. 


So with the soul. In order to make good use of its food, the 
soul must be in a state of health; and what sickness is to the body, 
sin is to the soul, and that is why, in coming to Holy Communion, we 
look into ourselves, or make what is called a “self-examination,” in order 
to see if we are in a state of spiritual health, or whether we have got 
unrepented sins on our conscience. 


Suppose we put it in another way. If a friend, whom you greatly 
honoured and respected, asked you to a meal or to stay in the house, 
and you remembered with a pang that you had committed a mean, 
treacherous act against that friend, you would hardly feel comfortable 
in partaking of the hospitality and friendship until you had apologised 
and made what amends you could. 


Now, Christ invites us to a Banquet provided for his friends, a 
sacred Banquet of which he is the giver, and in which he is the Food, 
and naturally we are not happy in making use of his invitation unless 
we are really his friends, or unless, in other words, we have got a quiet 
“conscience.” 


And then there is another reason for our wanting to be as fit as 
we can when we come to the Holy Altar. We come not only to receive, 
but to give. We come to bring before the Father the Sacrifice of the 
Death of Christ, and in union with the offering of Christ we offer our- 
selves. And we do long to make ourselves as worthy an offering of our- 
selves as we can. Think of the joy of giving something really nice to 
someone you are fond of; and you have probably often wished to make 
a more worthy offering than was possible. And then think of the joy 
and honour of giving a worthy offering to God! And so see sin again 
as the only thing which makes our offering unworthy, and see another 
reason for looking into ourselves and making a good repentance. 


Now, repentance means being sorry for sin, and saying so, and 
meaning to do better for the future. We repent, and God forgives. We 
can’t forgive ourselves, which is what Pontius Pilate tried to do when, 
by washing his hands before the people, he tried to wash off his re- 
sponsibility. God alone can forgive, and he gives us a way by which we 
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can know he has forgiven us. Our first “washing,” or forgiveness, came 
in Baptism, and if we had kept in perfect health of soul ever since, 
nothing more would be required. But, knowing the weakness of human 
nature, our Lord left his Church power to forgive sins after Baptism (see 
St. John xx: 23), and this is generally called the Sacrament of Penance. 
Just as once the priest baptized you so now he can say, “I absolve thee 
from all thy sins in the name of the Father,” etc., and we confess our 
sins to God in his presence because that is the only way the priest can 
know we are sorry. When then, after confessing our sins with real sor- 
row, we have received this forgiveness, or Absolution, we can say, not 
simply “I think” or “I hope,” but “I know that I am forgiven.” 


Now we have been talking all this time of the soul, because that 
matters most, but don’t forget we have bodies too. And the body shares 
in the Sacramental gift, because God gives himself in such a way that 
he comes to the soul through the body, so that the whole self, body and 
soul, may be refreshed and restored. He “preserves our body and soul 
to everlasting life.”’ And so naturally the body shares in the prepara- 
tion, and one chief way of this is by making the Blessed Sacrament the 
first food to pass the lips in the day—that is, since the midnight before. 
This custom of “Fasting Communion” is so ancient and widespread that 
we can only ascribe its adoption to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


We think of ourselves, then, as prepared in soul and body, for what? 
For a great act—the greatest act we could perform on earth. 


1. We are coming to give glory to God; to bring before the Father 
the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ, who is present with us by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. We are coming to make a solemn act of thanksgiving; 
and we may fitly bear in mind any special cause for thanksgiving we 
may have. 


2. We are coming to perform a solemn act of intercession on be- 
half of all; living and departed, and we may fitly think of any people or 
causes for which we more especially wish to pray. 


3. We are coming to offer ourselves to God for his service and to 
receive the Body and Blood of Christ for the strengthening and refresh- 
ing of our souls. 


If ever we must be real and sincere it is now. We must resolutely 
mean to use the strength given to us—that is, we must mean to do our 
part in fighting against temptation (especially our own besetting one) 
and to do our duty to God and to other people. We must “steadfastly 
purpose to lead a new life,” and there will always be more ways in which 
our life might well be “new.” And if we really try and come in this 
sort of spirit to each Holy Communion, we shall go away not simply 
with the thought of having performed a religious duty to God, and a 
solemn act on behalf of others, but with the humble assurance of new 
things being made possible for ourselves and of fresh strength received 
for the battle and journey of life. “I will ge forth in the strength of 
the Lord God.” E. Yaroslavsky 
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Why People Quit Going To Church 


here is nothing more tragic in this world than to see a man who has 
lost the gift of faith, unless it is to see one who still has the faith but 
refuses to practice it. 


One meets them frequently and they always give the same routine: a 
long explanation of the reason why they don’t go to church any more, al- 
ways ending with a note of self-justification and with the presumption that 
God understands and will let them into heaven by a side gate. 


We know that their conscience is bothering them, that they are trying 
to quiet the little voice that tells them they are wrong. We listen to their 
illogical arguments, we pity them and pray for them to receive the grace 
of humility. Seldom do we try to convince them that their curtain of pride 
cannot be pierced by words; but we know the fire of faith is not dead. A 
tiny flame is burning amongst the embers of their scorched self-esteem. 


It is interesting to study the various types. Here is a man from 
a good family with a background of solid Orthodox education. For years 
he attended to his duties and received the Sacraments frequently; but 
all of a sudden he quit going to church. 


Why? 


Ask him and he may start putting the blame on the priest. His 
pastor was always asking for money, or the priest scolded him in con- 
fession, or he disagreed with the way the pastor ran the parish, or 
perhaps some priest was guilty of a human defection, and he poses as 
though he were scandalized. 


Such a man fails to realize that the Church is divine but is ad- 
ministered by human beings. His heart is full of pride, and he has an 
exalted opinion of his own excellence and talents. Argue with such 
a one and you get nowhere. He will clam up or become abusive and 
angry; yet he knows he is wrong, and in his heart he is convinced of 
the truth of the Church. He won't join another religious sect but he 
will become just another lapsed Orthodox Catholic. 


Then there is the man who disagrees with the way the Church 
is run. He doesn’t like the Church's attitude on mixed marriage. He 
can’t understand why the bishop has to have a new cathedral. He feels 
the need of religion but claims that he finds more charity and kind- 
ness amongst non-Orthodox than he does amongst his own Orthodox 
brethren. He expects every priest to be a stellar example of every virtue 
and will countenance no imperfections. He will strain at every gnat 
of imperfection in his fellow Orthodox Catholics forgetting that they 
are human and can commit sin. He takes out his grudge on the Church 
by quitting Divine Liturgy and the Sacraments, yet still wants to be known 
as an Orthodox Catholic just in case of a sudden sickness or accident 
you know... 
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Such a person cannot be reached by argument nor is he satisfied 
if one agrees with him. Actually what he is doing is throwing up a 
smoke screen. He quit going to church and the Sacraments, but it wasn’t 
because of any of the faults he finds with the Church and Orthodox 
Catholics. The real reason was that he married outside the Church and 
was refused absolution because he refused to be “re-married” in Church. 


To find fault with the Church and the faith is a way of dulling 
his conscience and vindicating himself; yet in his heart he knows the 
Church is right and is still the holy mystical body of Christ. 


There are some people who give up going to church because they 
are angry with God. They made a mistake through their own pride 
and foolishness; the mistake carried lasting effects and now they blame 
God because He won’t make everything all right again. 


Maybe a woman in a frantic moment of fear of loneliness mar- 
ried a man who was no good, a drunkard and a wastrel. She knew it 
before she married him but thought she could convert him; instead of 
reforming, he became worse. Now she is angry with God because God 
won’t take him in death and give her the freedom she desires. So, she 
gives up going to Liturgy and the Sacraments, but she hasn’t lost the 
faith. Let her get seriously sick and she screams for the priest; but 
meanwhile she is getting even with God for not making things work 
out the way she wants them to be. 


Or maybe a good Orthodox girl marries a non-Orthodox agaisnt the 
advice of priest, parents and people. After he has given her two or three 
children the man leaves her and marries another. She quits going to church. 
Why? Not because she has lost the faith but because God won’t do 
what she wants. Oh, she doesn’t want her husband back again, but it 
would be so nice if he were out of the way so she could marry again) 
validly and in the Church. Eventually she does marry again—out of the 
Church—and then she loses the faith entirely. 


Those who were chaplains in the service are familiar with the GI 
who has quit going to church and the Sacraments. There are thousands 
of them. His record shows that he is Orthodox but the priest never sees 
him at Liturgy. Ask him why and this is a typical answer: 


“I got too much religion at home. My parents were always running 
us to church and ramming religion down my throat.” 


Such statements sound big and tough but that isn’t the reason 
why he quits going to Liturgy and the Sacraments. It may be be- 
cause he wants to appear rough and tough to his GI buddies; or it may 
be that he has met a non-Orthodox girl and is trying to make an im- 
pression on her—he might even go to a Protestant church with her. 


Most of the time it is because he is living in sin. He is away from 
home and family and now he is just another service man in a strange 
place; he begins to experiment with sin and doesn’t want to stop be- 
cause it is pleasant and thrilling and he has plenty to talk about when 
he and his fellow GI’s get together and shoot the breeze. His con- 
science bothers him but he can stifle it and build up his ego by letting 
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everyone know he can get along without religion. He even boasts about 
it and substitutes a devotion to the service to take the place of his de- 
votion to God. 


But let him get into a tight spot or let him get wounded in battle 
and he screams for the Chaplain. Strangely too such is the kind that 
is always coming to the chaplain for help, for a transfer, an extra fur- 
lough or for help for the folks at home. 


We are familiar with the Orthodox Catholic who joins the Masons 
and gives up his faith, generally to obtain a promotion in his business 
or to gather in lucrative contracts or to smooth over some great failure 
in his life. There is little hope for him except through the miracle of 
prayer. The same holds for an Orthodox Catholic who marries a non- 
Orthodox before a minister and joins a Protestant or Roman Catholic 
church. 


Those we pity most, though, are they who still have a spark of 
faith but who don’t want to make any sacrifices for the faith. Some are 
just too proud. Years ago perhaps, in a fit of anger or jealousy or 
through negligence or bad company they quit going to church; in time 
they realized their mistake. Now they hunger for God and the Sacra- 
ments but they are too proud to admit they are wrong. To compensate 
they give lavishly to charity, they argue for the authority of the Church 
and defend her against her enemies; they even advise others to do what 
is right but their pride keeps them from coming back to the faith they 
love. 


Or, to be pitied most are they who have had a little education and 
who want to have every dogma proved by reason to the satisfaction of 
their puny but proud minds. Such always want to argue religion. They 
are not like the non-Orthodox who accept the Bible and the Bible alone 
for their norm of belief; what they want is cold reason even to explain 
mysteries like the Holy Trinity, and because every article of faith cannot 
be proved by reason and reason alone they quit going to church. Actually 
they haven’t lost the faith but their pride keeps them from loving it. 


Also to be pitied are those who measure the faith by a material 
yardstick. If they prosper and have comforts and security they go to 
church and even pose as strong leaders in their parishes. But let ad- 
versity come, or poverty, and they quit going to church, give up the 
Sacraments and sadly, too often turn against God. Yet they know they 
are wrong and in their hearts they know what they need most is the 
Sacraments. In them the faith is not entirely dead and for them there 
is hope. They are like the illogical Orthodox Catholics who argue that 
sin is not sin because God does not always punish it by loss of health, 
wealth or social standing. 


We do not worry about those who quit going to church because 
they want to go fishing or play golf every Sunday or want to work to 
make more money. Their excuse is that they can pray and adore God 
on the golf course or in a boat as well as they can in church. The fact 
is that, even if they could, they don’t, and they fail to realize that the 
Church has clearly and definitely told us how we must adore God and 
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keep the fourth commandment and that is by attending holy Liturgy 
every Sunday and Holy Day. 


Eventually these lapsed Orthodox come back to the practice of 
their faith; they get tired of fishing or too old to play golf and they 
finally get enough money for what they want and they come back home 
to God. Sometimes it happens during a mission when they have a 
chance to think and pray; often it happens as a result of prayer and 
good example from their family; many times after a siege of serious sick- 
ness they become changed men. 


How to Protect Your Faith 


A great danger for those who have been Orthodox Catholics from 
infancy is that they will forget the truth that, though God freely gave 
them the gift of faith, its preservation is dependent in large part 
on their own actions once they have grown to maturity. There are three 
things that may be called indispensable to the preservation of faith in 
an Orthodox Catholic; if any one of them is neglected, faith may easily 
be lost. 


1. The first means of preserving faith is that of prayer. All graces, 
in our adult lives, come to us through prayer. The greatest of all graces 
is the power to believe all that God has revealed. God may have given 
that power freely in Baptism but He will not continue to uphold it in 
a person who does not pray. Experience confirms this abundantly; those 
who give up the practice of frequent prayer invariably find their faith 
weakening until at last it may be said to be lost. 


2. The second means necessary to the preservation of faith is 
fidelity to what it commands. Deliberate, habitual, sins frequently end 
in a loss of faith. It is not hard to understand why. Sin is a direct in- 
sult to Almighty God, on whose good pleasure faith depends. God is 
all-merciful, of course, and for one sin or even several sins does not 
usually permit a person’s faith to die. But when He is offended again 
and again, when a person’s life is built around a habit of mortal sin, 
God frequently withdraws all His graces from that person, and the sad 
result is a loss of faith. 


3. The third important means of preserving faith is the use of 
the mind to understand its reasonable foundations and its essential 
teachings. Faith is built upon reason, and the more a person studies its 
motives, its bases, its logical connections, its applications to life, the 
stronger will faith become. No matter what a person’s education may 
be, he is bound to use his mind in some way, e.g., by listening to ser- 
mons, by reading, by asking questions, etc. Many people lose their faith 
simply through culpable ignorance; they give it up as something un- 
reasonable because they have been too slothful or busy with other things 
to learn how unanswerably reasonable it is. 


Hence, if anyone finds his faith becoming more or less shaky, it 
will be well for him to examine whether he is neglecting one of these 
means. Any one of them—even apart from the others—can gradually 
lead an Orthodox Catholic into the sorry ranks of the hundreds of “fallen 
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aways.” And that means the loss of the highest gift God can ever give 
to man. 


Does It Pay to Be Good? 


In pragmatic America, where most things are measured in terms 
of their dollar value, a frequent question is this: “Does it pay to be 
good?”’ Also a frequent comment is this: “I was good for a long time, 
but what did I get out of it?” A third attitude is expressed in the words: 
“Why should I be good, when evil and irreligious people seem to be the 
ones who prosper?” This calls for clear thinking about the rewards that 
should be looked for in life. 


1. The only reward with which true Orthodox Christians should be 
concerned is that which Christ has promised them in heaven. That re- 
ward is so rich, so wonderful, so unending, so vast, that it is worth the 
price of any amount of suffering here in this world. Our Lord promised 
that there would be suffering for those who want the only perfect re- 
ward of heaven. He never promised that being good would make them 
rich, or spare them from sickness, bereavement and other trials of life 
on earth. At the same time, however, He did assure them that the suf- 
fering asked of them would never be too much for them to bear, and 
that peace of heart would always be theirs if they recognized His hand 
in sending the suffering. 


2. There is such a thing as an earthly reward for those who choose 
to ignore and reject the reward of heaven by ignoring and rejecting the 
authority and rights of God. No man is so utterly evil that he does 
none of the things that are deserving of at least a tiny reward. Thus it 
will be noticed that some people have a very smooth and prosperous 
time of it in this world, even though they are fundamentally irreligious 
and even scornful of many of God’s laws. They are being paid here on 
earth for whatever good things they have ever done; but heaven is lost 
to them and they will suffer forever in hell unless there be complete re- 
pentance and reform for their sins before death. Our Lord Himself 
revealed this when He said to some of the godless rich of His own day: 
Woe to you rich, for you have your reward. 


The true Christian, therefore, should never express jealousy of the 
good times and prosperous years enjoyed by people who pay little atten- 
tion to God and His laws. Such persons are to be pitied and prayed for. 
They are being paid off in full for the little good they have done in this 
world; in eternity they will be paid off in full for their evil. 


H. S. Koval 
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CHURCH OF ST. BASIL THE BLESSED IN MUSCOU 


One of the better known churches of Russia and one which fre- 
gently figures in photographs of Moscow is the church of St. Basil the 
Blessed which stands at the southeast end of Red Square opposite the 
Kremlin walls. 1552, the year of the founding of the original structure 
on the present site of St. Basil’s, was a memorable one for the Russians. 
It was in that year that the “Fool for Christ’s sake,’’ Basil the Blessed, 
a simple man greatly venerated b:’ the Muscovites, died (2 August). It 
was two months later, on 1 October, that the forces of Ivan the Ter- 
rible captured Kazan the capital of the Tatars and thus ended the long 
battle of Russia with its greatest enemy. Together with Metropolitan 
Macarius of Moscow, the Tsar decided to mark this event by the con- 
struction of a Catholicon in honor of the Feast of the Protection or In- 
tercession of the Theotokos, it being on that day that Kazan was finally 
captured. The spot chosen for the new church was the burial place of 
the newly-deceased Basil. 


The first complex of churches, for it was not really one church but 
several, were wooden. They numbered seven without counting the church 





ST. BASIL’S (CATHOLICON OF THE PROTECTION) MOSCOW, USSR. 
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of the Holy Trinity which was already standing on the spot. The new 
churches were dedicated to Saints whose memories were commemorated 
on the days of the greatest battles outside of Kazan. The central church of 
the whole complex, around which the others were clustered, gave its 
name to the group and it was called the Catholicon of the Protection 
near the Ditch because it stood near the canal which united the Moscow 
River with the Neglinna River and which served as a defense of the 
Kremlin from the side of Red Square. 


The choice of the new church’s site was not accidental. Basil the 
Blessed had come from peasant stock, from the midst of the ordinary 
folk, unlike other Saints who had come from the ranks of the clergy or 
nobility. There would have been enough room for the temple inside the 
walls of the Kremlin which was occupied by the Tsar, his family, and 
those closely connected with him. The new church was to be a votive 
memorial of an event of historical significance and it was decided to 
make it accessible to the nation at large by placing it on the Square 
which belonged to the people. In those days Red Square was the focal 
point of political, spiritual, intellectual, and business life of the city. 


The wooden churches, however, stood for a short while only— 
about three years in fact. It was soon decided to replace them with stone 
and masonry. The new Catholicon was completed enough to be used in 
1560. With the exception of the central church of the Protection, how- 
ever, it was consecrated a year earlier. The two Russian architects in 
charge of the work were Postnik and Barma. The various churches or 
paraecclesias within the complex were dedicated to the following Saints 
and ecclesiastical events from the Church Kalendar: the Holy Trin- 
ity, Feast of the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, St. Nicholas Velikoretsky, 
SS. Cyprian and Justina, St. Barlaam of Khutynsk, St. Alexander Svirsky, 
St. Gregory of Armenia, and, of course the central church, to the Feast 
of the Protection of the Virgin Theotokos. The Catholicon of the Protec- 
tion was known by this name for only 28 years or so. In 1588 Tsar Theo- 
dore Ivanovich ordered the construction within the Catholicon of a new 
paraecclesia in honor of the newly-canonized St. Basil the Blessed and 
the Catholicon gradually came to be called after his name by the 
people.! 


+s 
+ 


St. Basil’s is basically cruciform or cross-shaped--the arms of the 
cross extending from the square center, the main church of the Pro- 
tection, over which rises the central tower. At each arm of the cross, 
along its principal axes, are four octagonal churches. Four other sec- 
ondary churches (two square and two of irregular outline) are along the 
diagonal axis. All these placed over a tall, vaulted structure—the typical 
podklet or ground-floor of older Russian wooden churches. The plan and 
the general massing of the elements are unusual not only in the accepted 
concept of church design, but in the distribution of the main masses. 
It requires a little examination and reflection before one discovers the 
essential unity of this structure. The architects changed the original 
plans by moving the center of the structure slightly towards the direc- 


1. A. Vasil'ev, “K 400-letiju Zakladki Sobora ‘Pokrova, chto na Rvu'”, Zhurnal Moskovskoj 
Patriarkhii. (Moscow), October, No. 10, 1955, Pp. 54-58. 
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tion of the Kremlin, thus softening the rigorous symmetry of the ensemhie 
and giving it an effect of movement. The balancing of masses and tiie 
conical silhouette also tend to replace a rigorous symmetry of line.2 


Like other Russian churches, St. Basil’s embodies many of the 
characteristic architectural features of the wooden churches of north 
Russia translated into masonry. Here too the transition from the square 
substructure to the main octagonal tower is accomplished by recessive, 
interspaced tiers of ornate kokoshniki.2 The same method is used to form 
the transition from the massive base to a smaller octagon supporting the 
tent-shaped spire surmounted by a small bulbous cupola. 


As complicated as the composition of the edifice seems, basically 
it is monolithic and simple. It is composed of nine joined towers resting 
upon a die or dado story and tied together with a winding, flowing 
gallery going around an axis. This axis is the octagonal tower of the 
Protection church.‘ 


Inwardly the church is somber and cavernous—quite unlike the 
colorful exterior. Each of the nine church chambers is prolonged upward 
in a kind of drum surmounted by a dome. The chambers are connected by 
low, vaulted passages within the thick walls, with a narrow, vaulted cor- 
ridor around them. The low, arched doorways and windows are of vari- 
ous forms, all deeply recessed and flanked with engaged columns. The 
interior of the central church was frescoed in 1784 during the reign of 
Catherine II; the other surrounding churches were frescoed between 
1839 and 1845.5 In 1812 the church had been plundered by the French 
and used by them as a stable, but it was restored in its original form 
at the time the above churches were frescoed.6 


The central church of the Protection is crowned with a very high 
tower with narrow slit windows. The tower is octagonal; then a series 
of ornate kokoshniki form a transition to a smaller octagon supporting 
the pyramidal spire (tent-shaped), surmounted by a small bulbous cu- 
pola. The other eight cupolas are all different in design, as if to call 
attention to the various component churches in the complex. Some are 
topped with ribbed designs either straight or spiral; others carry facets 
which make them resemble pineapples: one is covered with tile resembl- 
ing the aspen shingles of wooden churches, and another shows a honey- 
comb design. All the cupolas are different, but they are all of the tradi- 
tional Russian bulbous form. Their varied decorative decorations and 
details are based on primitive Russian national art forms. The panels 
of the four larger cupolas show a moulding rising to a sharp point which 
frames a small window. All of them bulge out over their supporting 


2. Samuel Hazzard Cross, Mediaeval Russian Churches, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, Pp. 82-83. 

3. A Kokoshnik is a false zakomara (see below) having no vaulting. Originally a struc- 
tural feature—a series of corbelled round, or pointed arches arranged in receding 
tiers for the purpose of supporting the elements of the superstructure—it later deve- 
loped into a purely decorative feature. Zakomara is the parapet over the extrados of 
the vaulting, conforming in outline to the type and number of vaults and thus dividing 
the parapet into several arched sections (Arthur Voyce, The Moscow Kremlin, Los 
Angeles, 1954, Pp. 133-134). 

4. Vasil’ev, ibid., p. 56. 

. Voyce, ibid., p. 101. 

6. Karl Baedeker, Russia, Leipzig, 1914, p. 299. 
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drums and are crowned by massive crosses.?7 This diversity of forms and 
decorative features is further heightened by the lavish use of colored tile. 
Although these heterogeneous elements are highly individual in charac- 
ter, they combine into a harmonious ensemble. 


The campanile (belfry) consisting of a pyramidal spire set on a 
square, is separate from the church and stands at the southeast corner. 
The church’s external gallery is most noticeable on the west front, where 
it is approached by covered staircases terminating in ornate porches 
which, like the landings, are topped with small pyramidal spires. It forms 
a sort of ambulatory enclosing the outside of the churches.’ 


The church is constructed of stone and brick and covered with 
stucco. In the seventeenth century the entire structure, originally white, was 
painted in variegated colors and one of its most striking features is its 
coloring: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, gold, and silver mingle 
successfully and produce a stunning effct. The abundant use of colored 
tile enhances the polychrome effect. In the exuberant character of the 
decoration may be detected numerous Renaissance details dating from 
the seventeenth century.9 


Also in the course of the seventeenth century other changes were 
made in the appearance of the church: the belfry mentioned above was 
constructed, the porches and galleries covered. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury many arches were constructed in the lower floors of the gallery. The 
retaining wall was added at the beginning of the nineteenth century ac- 
cording to the plans of the architect O. I. Bove. In recent years capital 
restorative work under the direction of D. P. Sukhov took place. These 
were undertaken for the purpose of restoring the primitive form of the 
monument. In the last nine years the church has been completely re- 
novated and painted.10 


** 


Life flows from the eternity of the past to the eternity of the fu- 
ture; events are replaced by events; the forms of human existence change. 
Long ago the moat beside the Kremlin walls was filled .. . the logs of 
the square were replaced by stone parqueting and asphalt, and in place 
of slow-moving peasant wagons and Tsarist carriages thousands of 
swiftly-moving automobiles traverse the square daily. But the church of 
St. Basil the Blessed stands as a living witness of the glory of a former 
Russia and today, just as four centuries ago, delights its viewers with its 
beauty, while its many-colored spires and cupolas pointing Heavenward 
like festive flames of giant candles, and its crosses, seem to speak of the 
eternal values which ever abide. 


BASIL VLAMENOV 


7. Cross, Ibid., p. 82. 

8. Cross, Ibid., p. 82. 

9. Voyce, Ibid., Pp. 99, 101. 

10. Sokrovishcha Russkoj Akhitektury, Moscow, 1950, p. 234. 
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Ml tL RECLUSE OF DUS! VALAMO 


From the Editors: Sergius Bolshakoff, Ph.D., a devout layman of our 
Holy Church, member of the Russian Orthodox parish church in Lon- 
don, England, (Patriarchal) is well known to many readers in America 
for his contributions to various publications in the English language. 
Dr. S. Bolshakoff was born in St. Petersburg (Russia) in 1901. After 
his specialized training he became a civil engineer. Later, he studied 
in the field of economics and sociology, and still later, worked in the 
learned societies in England. After becoming a member of Christ 
Church University of Oxford. he won his Doctorate of Philosophy de- 
gree (1943) and was a lecturer before turning author and journalist. 
Dr. S. Bolshakoff published several studies, books, and wrote many ar- 
ticles, booklets, etc., in English, French and Russian. His books in 
English include “The Christian Church and the Soviet State’ (London, 
1942); “The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church” (Lon- 
don, 1943); ‘The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the Works 
of Khomyakov and Moehler”’ (London, 1946); “Russian Nonconformity” 
(Philadelphia, 1950). At the present time, Dr. Bolshakoff has completed 
for publication in Italian, a study of Russian Mystics. This book will 
be richly illustrated in color and in black and white with many rare 
pictures to be made public for the first time. The work herein printed 
is Volume I of a series of three volumes of Dr. Bolshakoff's personal 
visits, his talks and impressions of the present day mystics whose 
advice may be of spiritual help to us. The series is entitled: ‘‘Con- 
temporary Mystics.’ Others which we look forward to with great 
anticipation are: “Father Ilian of Mount Athos,” and “Father Simeon, 
of Pskov-Pechersk Monastery.” 


CHAPTER 1. Uusi Valamo 
Journey to Uusi Valamo 


On the warm and sunny morning of 9 August, 1954 I left 
Kuopio, the Cathedral City of the Finnish Orthodox Archbishop, 
for the northermost Monastery in the world. Uusi Valamo is situ- 
ated on the same latitude as Southern Greenland, Alaska, or Kam- 
chatka in Siberia. 

Our small but comfortable steamer nosed its way through 
the bewildering succession of lakes of Northern Saimaa. The 
farther we moved to the Northeast, the wilder and emptier the 
country became. Tall and silent forests lined the coast of the lakes 
through which we were passing. Occasionally there were granite 
rocks and the distant blue mountains in the background. Under 
the blue-green dome of heaven of the Far North the sunlit lakes 
were serene and mysterious. Hardly any dwellings or fields could 
be seen; the region is all forest bathed in solitude and silence. 
After the hurried restless and unhappy life of teeming cities, this 
grandiose temple of God was a revelation. In this world of vast 
distances and solitude, city life seemed petty and unreal. We 
passed one lake after another, yet we were still far from the 
Monastery. Nature became more savage yet more inspiring by 
the hour. 
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Uusi Valamo is very removed indeed. The steamer touches 
it only once a week during three summer months. Otherwise, the 
visitor must go either by rail, and then some dozen miles by a 
private car, or by a coach from Kuopio and then several miles 
by horse. The nearest village with a doctor and a_ post-office is 
thirty miles away. The nearest town is one hundred and fifty 
miles away. 


Surrounded by endless lakes and forests, Uusi Valamo_ is 
situated on a small peninsula, or rather an island. It communi- 
rates with the mainland by a bridge which could be raised. The 
UCusi Valamo estate is large, mostly forest. 

Suddenly at about four o’clock in the afternoon we entered 
a charming small lake with a landing place. This was Uusi Vala- 
mo, a collection of manorial buildings adapted by the monks to 
serve as their Monastery. Three monks awaited us on the landing 
stage and conducted us to the Monastery across the garden. I ar- 
rived at Uusi Valamo. 


History of Uusi Valamo 


The present Community numbers about seventy-five monks, 
mostly Russian. There are, however, several Orthodox Finns as 
well. The Russian monks are predominantly old, but the Finnish 
monks are often middle-aged or young. The monks came to Uusi 
Valamo only in 1940. They lived previously cn the islands of the 
Valamo Archipelago of the largest European lake, the Ladoga. 

The founding of Valaam Monastery is attributed to St. Ser- 
gius and St. Germanus, two hermits, who, according to tradition, 
settled on the island of Valaam in 932. St. Abraham of Rostov 
(11th-12th century) and St. Cornelius of Poliustroy (12th cen- 
tury), the well-known missionaries to the Eastern Finns, were ac- 
cording to the same tradition, monks of Valaam. St. Arsenius of 
Konevetz lived there in the 14th century. Whatever was the origin 
of Valaam, it became known to the Novgorodian chroniclers as a 
well established Monastery only in 1329. 


By 1500 Valaam was one of the best known among all 
Northern Monasteries. Situated near the Swedish border, Valaam 
was often looted and burned by the Swedes. Yet it flourished and 
in the 15th century in the Novgorodian Karelia alone it possessed 
152 estates, fisheries, salt refineries, etc. In 1578 the Swedes 
attacked Valaam, burned it down and killed all the monks. In 1611 
the restored Monastery was again destroyed. The Valaam island 
passed to Sweden in 1617. Peter the Great revived Valaam in 1718. 
The Monastery became so populous and flourishing in the same 
century that it was able to send to Alaska in 1794 several monks 
to preach Christianity to the natives. The entire Orthodox Church 
in North America, several million strong, traces its origin to this 
Valaam mission. Father Germanus, a Valaam monk, buried on 
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the Elovy Island in Alaska, could be truly called the Orthodox 
Apostle of America. The Monastery developed much in the 19th 
century, particularly under Abbots Nazarius and Damaskin. In 
1914 the Valaam community numbered over 1000 members, in- 
cluding 400 life-professed monks. In 1918 the Valaam Islands be- 
came part of the territory of the Finnish Republic. Although there 
were always Finns in Valaam the overwhelming majority were 
Russians from the northern provinces of the Empire. Separated 
from its recruiting grounds the Valaam Community began to dwin- 
dle. The position still worsened because of troubles in the Church 
of Finland. The latter, an Archdiocese of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
received its autonomy from the late Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow. 
The Finnish clergy and laity, however, did not want to remain in 
the Russian Patriarchate, but requested to be received into the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. This was granted in spite of the 
opposition from Patriarch Tikhon. Moreover the Gregorian calen- 
dar, including the celebration of Easter according to this calendar, 
was introduced in the Church of Finland. A large group of the 
Valaam monks refused to accept these innovations and either left 
to go abroad or went into the wilderness. Still in 1936 there were 
200 monks in Valaam. 

During the second world war the Valaam Islands were oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Army and the monks migrated to the new 
Valaam, Uusi Valamo, in the interior of Finland. Soon after the 
end of the war the entire Community, with the exception of two Fin- 
nish monks, requested Patriarch Alexis of Moscow to receive them 
into his jurisdiction. Metropolitan Gregory of Leningrad came to 
Uusi Valamo to receive them. All the monks accepted the old calen- 
dar. They are now in the jurisdiction of Moscow, but they also pray 
for the Archbishop of Finland, to whom they are answerable for 
their accounts etc., according to Finnish law. 


* 
oa 


STARCHESTVO (Russian method of spiritual direction) 


Valaam was one of those Russian Monasteries which adopt- 
ed the institution of STARCHESTVO in the 19th century, a peculiar 
form of spiritual direction. It consists in subjecting oneself in 
everything to the guidance of the spiritual director, or STARETZ.* 
Closely associated with this direction is the daily disclosure to the 
STARETZ of all thoughts, desires and inclinations experienced 
during the day. This evening manifestation of conscience is not a 
sacramental confession and there is no absolution. The above de- 
scribed method of spiritual direction is usually closely connected 
with training in mystical prayer, developed at Mount Sinai and 


* STARETZ is an elder, or older person, in this case gifted with spiritual 
qualities. Ed. 
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Mount Athos, called “the Prayer of Jesus.” This prayer consists 
in the repetition with appropriate sentiments of the prayer of the 
blind man in the Gospel: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
mercy upon me, a sinner.” 

The institute of STARCHESTVO was introduced to Russia 
by the disciples of the great Ukrainian contemplative of the 18th 
century, Archimandrite Paisius Velichkovsky. Born in Poltava in 
1722 Paisius studied theology at the Kiev Spirtiual Academy. After- 
wards he went to live in various Monasteries of the Ukraine and 
Moldavia. In 1746 Paisius came to Mount Athos where he founded 
the Skete of St. Elias. Returning to Moldavia in 1763 Paisius ruled 
various Monastic Communities, including the great Monastery of 
Neamtu. He died in 1794. Paisius translated into Slavonic a collec- 
tion of Byzantine mystical treatises written by various sacred 
authors. This collection, called “Philokalia” was prepared for pub- 
lication by St. Nicodemus the Hagiorite (1748-1809) and by Metro- 
politan Michael of Corinth (1731-1805) and appeared in Greek in 
1782. Paisius published his Slavonic translation in 1793. This trans- 
lation “Dobrotolyubije” (in Slavonic) had a great influence on mys- 
tical life in Russia. Disciples of Paisius introduced his method into 
107 Monasteries. The treatises concerning “the Prayer of Jesus” were 
particularly appreciated. This prayer, if followed as directed, leads 
to a high degree of contemplation. The reforms of Paisius Velich- 
kovsky produced in Russia an extraordinary development of mys- 
ticism similar to that it produced in Spain in its golden age, the 
period of St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross. Among 
the greatest mystics of the 19th century in Russia were St. Sera- 
phim of Sarov, so much studied now in the West; Bishops, Theo- 
phanes the Recluse and Ignatius Brianchaninoyv, both of whom left 
their Sees to become contemplative monks; and the celebrated 
STARTZI of Optino: Leonid Nagolkin, Makarius Ivanov and Am- 
brose Grenkov. Several great Russian writers consulted STARETZ 
Makarius; N. Gogol and I. Kyreevsky were among them. F. Dosto- 
evsky, L. Tolstoy, C. Leontiev, V. Soloviev and V. Rozanov visited 
STARETZ Ambrose. The Startzi of Valaam, although remarkable, 
were never so renowned as those of Optino. Starchestvo was intro- 
duced to Valaam by Fathers Cleopas and Theodore, disciples of 
Paisius Velichkovsky. Barlaam, later Abbot of Valaam, and Euthy- 
mius, afterwards Confessor of the monks, were their first pupils. 
Euthymius trained Damaskin, who became in due course one of 
the greatest Abbots of Valaam. Agathangel, afterwards Abbot of 
Svirsk, and Fr. Alipius the Blind were the best known disciples 
of Abbot Damaskin. Agathangel trained another Abbot of Valaam, 
Maurice. Fr Michael the Recluse, pupil of Abbot Maurice, is incon- 
testably the greatest living representative of that tradition, its 
final perfection. 


Stay at Uusi Valamo 


I stayed one week in Uusi Valamo. Father Nestor, Abbot 
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of Valaam, who received his Abbatial benediction in Leningrad a 
few years ago, was very kind to me. Father Simphorian, who ac- 
companied the Abbot to Russia, was ordained there. The Valaam 
Community belongs at present to the Archdiocese of Leningrad, 
although it is situated in Finland. The Abbey Church is a long 
and rather broad hall with windows on both sides. The church is 
wooden, bright and restful. It has a good Iconostasis and several 
fine icons from the old Valaam. The church is also used as the 
“Trapeznaja,” or monastic refectory. When the service is over 
and meals are about to be served long tables are placed in the 
middle of the church, which, of course, has no pews. Monks and 
guests stand in their appointed places for prayer and then sit down. 
Meals are consumed in silence. Only the voice of the reader, read- 
ing from the “Lives of the Saints” commemorated on that day, is 
heard. The “Trapeznaja” churches exist in nearly all Russian 
monasteries, however wealthy and however rich in churches. They 
remind the monks that for a Christian there is no division be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. Everything in life is sacred. God 
is everywhere. In every place a monk must behave as he would 
in church. Meals in these churches-refectories assume a solemn, 
ritualistic character. Foolish talks and jokes are obviously out of 
place. Meals in Valaam are very simple: soup, fish, bread, milk 
and a few berries from the garden. 

I attended regularly all the services in church. Generally a 
good many monks were present, mostly elderly or middle aged. 
A few visiting layfolk came too. Services proceeded slowly, sim- 
ply, and yet inspiringly. Everything was read clearly and simply. 
The monks sung well but also simply. The Valaam chant is very 
near to the old Byzantine and reminds one also of the Gregorian 
chant. The chant of Valaam stresses the words of the sacred 
psalms and hymns. Although occasionally sad, this chant is full of 
hope and serenity. Hopeless, worldly sadness, is as far removed 
from this chant as worldly gaiety. The monks prayed with a great 
devotion, often prostrating themselves on the floor. These long 
monastic services, when hours succeed each other and are hardly 
noticed, are inspiring. In the world, particularly in Western lands, 
Divine Office is reduced to a minimum. A worshipper enters a 
parish church; he is filled with ideas, worries, sorrows, impressions 
and moods of the world; if takes him a long time to get rid of 
them all and open himself to God; and long before the worshipper 
attains some modicum of interior peace and silence, the service is 
already over. Thus, the worshipper is left empty and unsatisfied. 
This is different in monasteries. Long services attune man to med- 
itation and contemplation and cause him to bring forth spiritual 
fruits. 


CHAPTER II. Father Michael, Recluse of Uusi Valamo 
Father Michael 


Before I came to Valamo, I knew that several monks of great 
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experience in inward life resided there. Father John, former Ab- 
bot of Pachenga in the Arctic, Confessor to the Community, Me- 
galoshemos or Skhimnik, and Father Michael the Recluse, were 
particularly mentioned. When the Communities became divided 
in the twenties over the calendar issue, Fr. John joined those who 
approved the new calendar while Father Michael took a different 
view. Before the new style calendar was introduced in Valaam, 
Fr. Michael consulted the late Metropolitan Anthony Khrapovitsky, 
of Kiev, President of the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, what to 
do. The Metropolitan told Fr. Michael that he should follow the 
Russian way. He did so and left the Monastery retiring as hermit 
to Smolensky Island. Father Michael spent many years as a hermit 
celebrating Holy Liturgy daily. When the monks were obliged to 
leave their islands during the Second World War, Fr. Michael 
was evacuated by the Finnish authorities and settled in Uusi Vala- 
mo, first, as a hermit and, afterwards as a recluse. One day, Metro- 
politan Nicholas of Krutitsi, the Most Reverend Dr. Nicholas Yaru- 
shevich, the prelate second in importance to the Patriarch of the 
Russian Patriarchate, visited Uusi Valamo. The learned and devout 
prelate asked the Abbot to recommend for him a monk whom he 
considered the best for the purpose of a spiritual talk. The Abbot 
recommended him the recluse. The Metropolitan spent a long time 
talking with Fr. Michael. Returning to the Abbot the prelate ex- 
pressed his wonder and admiration for the recluse. The Metropoli- 
tan requested the Abbot to allow people, particularly clergy, to visit 
Fr. Michael for spiritual conversation. This happened merely a 
few years ago, yet quite a number of people now know about Fr. 
Michael. An ever growing stream of visitors come to see him. 
Troubled people cross oceans and continents in order to obtain his 
advice and direction in all kinds of difficulties. 


Introduction to Fr. Michael 


On 11 August 1954 I went to the Abbey Church for Orthros 
(Matins) and Liturgy. They lasted over four hours. When I re- 
turned to my cell for breakfast, the weather became glorious. 
Warm sunshine steamed from the cloudless sky. The lake became 
dark blue. Mighty surrounding forests turned dark green. Peace 
and silence reigned supreme. Soon after I met Fr. Sergius, whose 
cell was next to mine. Although he was 55, Fr. Sergius looked not 
more than 35. There was no suggestion of grayness in his thick 
hair and fine beard. He was athletic and agile. His eyes were 
bright. I commented on his appearance.—‘“Well,” the monk an- 
swered, “we all here are young-looking and long-living. And when 
we die we die easily, without prolonged agony. Anyone who at- 
tains a true peace of mind receives this as a free supplement.”— 
“But how to attain this peace of mind?”—‘“Well, go to Fr. 
Michael, our recluse. He is a remarkable old man. He shall give 
you good advice. I shall introduce you to him and also shall tell 
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Fr. Abbot that you want to meet him. Fr. Michael is after all, a 
recluse. He lives in this manner for many years. He says Holy 
Liturgy daily, all alone, in his cell just as Bishop Theophane the 
Recluse used to do. A few years ago Metropolitan Nicholas of 
Krutitsi visited him. The Metropolitan remained a long time in 
his cell and came out much impressed. He told the Abbot after- 
wards that Fr. Michael ought to receive people for spiritual direc- 
tion. Since that day Fr. Michael receives people, from time to 
time. His Eminence, Bishop Michael of Luga, also visited him re- 
cently and had a long discussion.” 

Fr. Sergius came to my cell in the afternoon and took me 
to the STARETZ. We crossed the sun-lit garden and entered a long 
wooden house. We climbed to the first floor. Fr. Sergius knocked 
at the door of the recluse and said the usual prayer: “Lord, Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, through the prayers of our holy fathers, have 
mercy on us.” A_ strong and pleasant voice answered:—‘“Amen.” 
The door opened. A tall elderly monk stood before us. “This is Dr. 
Bolshakoff” Fr. Sergius introduced me to Fr. Michael. “Come in,” 
the Staretz replied. I entered the cell alone. The recluse lived in a 
large, square cell, very simply furnished. I noticed his bed and 
some wardrobes. A writing table stood near the wall opposite his 
bed. Bookshelves were well replenished. In the right corner I saw 
several icons with a sanctuary lamp burning before them. A tall, 
square table covered with a white linen stood in the same corner. 
I was rather astonished with the unusual form of this analogion, 
reading desk. As a matter of fact this table was not an “analogion” 
but the Altar on which the recluse celebrated daily. I learned of 
this later. I noticed on the walls pictures of various monasteries, 
as well as portraits of several Bishops, monks, and also of the late 
Emperor Nicholas II and his family. 


CHAPTER III. First Talk With Fr. Michael 
Preliminaries 


“Welcome Serezhenka,” Fr. Michael said to me, calling me 
by my diminutive name as parents and Startzi do in Russia, and 
blessed me. 

—“] understand, Serezhenka, that you are a trained theolo- 
gian and read many Fathers and spiritual writers. I hear too that 
you yourself write on religious and mystical subjects. There is no 
need therefore to begin with the alphabet. Ask me what you want 
to know and I shall try to answer accordingly. But first read this 
paper.” Selecting a leaflet among many papers laying on his table, 
the Staretz handed it to me. I took the leaflet and read it. The 
leaflet gave me an exact and proper answer to the question which 
I was going to put to the recluse. 

In 1951 I lost in a road accident a young woman of great 
beauty and exceptionally gifted. She was Doctor of Philosophy in 
°21 and Doctor of Science in ’23. She died just before our 
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friendship and collaboration were to be transformed into a life- 
long partnership. All plans which I had made collapsed. The shock 
was so strong that within a few weeks I left England for a series 
of long journe’s abroad. I often discussed with my confessor, a 
very spiritual and experienced monk, the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence and the enigma of the sudden and tragic death of my friend. 
Although I was resigned to what had happened, I often wondered 
what it meant. I wanted to ask Fr. Michael about prayers for 
the dead. 


Prayer for the Dead 


The leaflet given to me by Fr. Michael was. entitled: “Of 
Commemoration of the Dead.” The leaflet is worthwhile to be 
quoted in full. 

“Our bright joyous faith,” the leaflet states, “teaches us 
that time will come when we shall see our dear dead and shall 
live with them unseparably forever. God is the boundless Love. He 
will not separate those who were united with bonds of love. We 
will rejoice with those whom we loved and with whom we shared 
our joys here. Our near and dear ones will be still nearer and 
dearer. Our mutual love will be greater. Knowing all that with 
what fervour must we commemorate our dead. Our timely com- 
memoration may very well free them from everlasting suffering. 
How grateful they shall be to us. Our prayer for the dead shall be 
as strong as our love for them was in their lifetime. They shall be 
correspondingly nearer to us. True prayer of faith may bring the 
dead so near to us that we shall be able to feel their presence. Dur- 
ing prayer one heart speaks to another. Father John of Cronstadt 
once said: “We must pray for the dead in such a way as we would 
be ourselves in hell, suffering. We must feel their torments and 
pray earnestly for their rest in the place of light where are neither 
sadness nor tears.’ Our holy doctrine says: ‘pray one for another.’ 
The prayer of the Church is so powerful that in rising to heaven 
it ascends to the very throne of the Almighty. The same prayer 
also descends to hell and liberates those who are imprisoned there. 
The prayer of the Church is addressed to the Heavenly Father in 
the name of His well-beloved and only-begotten Son, commemo- 
rating His unmeasurably great sacrifice which He brought for 
the sins of the world on the Cross. This is done before the all-pure 
Body of the Son, broken for us to procure the forgiveness of our 
sins, which rests on the Altar. This prayer is accompanied and 
strengthened with the prayer of all saints, particularly with the 
all-powerful intercession of the Mother of God, tireless Advocate 
for Christian people. Every time when the propitiating Sacrifice 
of the Body and of the Blood of the Son of God is offered, the 
entire host of the heavenly militia; the congregation of angels 
and of saints is present. Each time when our dead brethren are 
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commemorated during Liturgy, their souls are allowed to attend, 
together with angels and saints to pray for their salvation. With 
what a trembling hope, perhaps, the soul of your dear one awaits 
your entrance to the temple of God when you are going to request 
the priest to commemorate this very soul during the great and 
terrible sacred rite, and to pray yourself with the entire Churc!. 
for that soul. With what joy and consolation the soul of the dead 
is replenished when, called to the temple of God by commemo- 
ration, it appears before the throne of the Lord together with 
the choir of angels to implore the Lord and the Church for the 
forgiveness of sins and a good answer before the terrible Tribunal 
of Christ. What indescribable joy, happiness, and beatitude fills 
the soul when the particle, taken for its commemoration at the 
Prothesis (Proskomidia), together with the rest of the particles, 
is immersed in the Most Holy Blood of the Son of God in the 
Holy Cup with this prayer: ‘Wash away, O Lord, the sins of those 
commemorated here with Thy Blood!’ We should, therefore, keep 
true love for our dear departed. When we shall die, they too shall 
remember us at our death’s hour with the same love with which 
we commemorate them here. This will help us. While we bade 
them farewell here with tears and prayers they shall meet us with 
joy and good tidings. The dead know everything about us and 
what we do here. They see and hear us perfectly when we pray 
for them. Even if we wanted to hide ourselves in the bowels of 
the earth and pray for the dead from the latter they would see, 
hear, and know who precisely prays for them. They would know 
also to whom we pray, for whom, and for what purpose. How 
much more the Lord Himself knows all that. Good deeds and 
prayers of the living made in commemoration of the dead save 
them both. With what tender holy parental love the dead parents 
love their children remaining on earth—their orphans! With what 
angelic love the dead children love their parents who remain on 
earth! With what strong love the married people who passed away 
love their remaining partners! With what pure and tender love 
our brothers, sisters, friends, and all true Christians love those 
who remain here, their relatives and friends united with them 
in Holy Faith! What a multitude of souls awaits us over there. 
‘There,’ Bishop Theophanes the Recluse says, ‘the soul of man is 
met by all for whom it prayed, to whom it prayed, during its 
days on this earth.’ What a consolation! How merciful is the Lord 
to our soul. He sends to meet us, when! we enter the unknown 
land at once, all those for whom we prayed and to whom we 
prayed. This strong faith, this premonition of life to come, serene 
and radiant death, complete acceptance of their lot in life, all these 
graces the saints receive because of their faith in Christ. There- 
fore, if you want to help your dead wholeheartedly and to do 
everything commanded by the Holy Church, never allow any doubt 
to enter about his or her ultimate salvation. Learn that this doubt 
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is a suggestion of the evil spirit. And why? Because if the dead 
would be unworthy of salvation, God would not allow you to 
pray for them, according to St. John Damascene. The latter says: 
‘For those dead who are unworthy of Salvation, God moves none 
to pray for them: neither parents, nor wife, nor husband, nor rela- 
tives, nor friends. The following prophecy is accomplished in 
them: ‘miserable are those among the dead for whom none among 
the living prays.’ Until the Last Judgment of Christ there is a 
time to help each other and to change the state of our dead. The 
Bloodless Sacrifice offered for the dead washes their sins and 
they receive an opportunity to come to a better state. After the 
Bloodless Sacrifice, the most powerful means to obtain the for- 
giveness of sins of the dead are works of charity. St. John Chrysos- 
tom says: ‘honour the dead with alms and good deeds because ‘t 
will help them to escape everlasting torments.” Amen! 10-23 
Nov. 1947.” 

When I finished reading the paper I looked in wonder at 
the Staretz. His astonishing eyes, bright and clear, looked at me. 
I realized at once that Fr. Michael read my thoughts and knew 
my past.—‘‘Father,” I asked him, “What do you think of death?” 

“There is no death,’ he answered, “there is merely a passing 
from one state to another. To me personally, the life of another 
world is much more real than my life here.’—‘I know one Archi- 
mandrite,” I said “who thinks likewise.”—‘Blessed is he,” the Sta- 
retz answered. “He is on the right road and perhaps is nearing that 
other life. The more the Christian lives the interior life, the more 
he is detached from this world, and imperceptibly he approaches 
the other world. When the end comes it is easy: the thin curtain 
simply dissolves.”—‘“Could you feel a living contact with the dead, 
Father?”—“Certainly. The prayers for the dead maintain this 
contact. Those who omit that prayer break off the contact with 
deplorable results. The prayer for the dead are needful not only 
to them, but to us as well.” 


Divine Providence 


, 


“God leads the Church,” Fr. Michael said. “The mystery 
of iniquity is in operation since long ago but I rather think the 
time is now pointing in another direction. Indeed, how many mar- 
tyrs have we had recently, and have even now. It shows how many 
saints are still living. In the end of time there will be no martyrs 
because apostasy will be so vile. The martyrs are our advocates 
before God. The Russian Church is passing through trials, but 
these are transitory. In 1912, while I was a young monk under 
the direction of a saintly Staretz, I found him once in tears. When 
I asked him why he was so distressed he answered: “Do you 
know what Fr. Onesiphorus, saintly recluse, revealed to Fr. Leon- 
tius, who serves him, on March 21st this year? This he said: ‘Fa- 
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ther Leontius, great troubles will soon come over Russia. The 
Church will suffer much. Many bishops, priests, monks, and de- 
vout layfolk will be martyred, churches will be desecrated in pro- 
digious numbers and monasteries closed. The Monasteries of 
Mount Athos and Valaam will suffer too. Our own Community 
will be split into two waring camps. We shall lose our home and 
will be obliged to wander abroad.’ And this came to pass.’’—“But,” 
continued the recluse, “Fr. Onesiphorus added: ‘Nevertheless, 
Valaam will fare better than Athos.’ An astonishing thing is hap- 
pening now. Our monks live longer and longer. Indeed, our aver- 
age age is now lengthened by 20 years. Within 20 years much 
might happen and we may yet see a new spiritual spring in Rus- 
sia and a vast number of monks here.” 


Interior Life 

“Is the interior life very difficult?” I asked the Staretz. 
“No, if you take it in the right way. In the interior life there is 
no straight line. A person either ascends or descends. Even in the 
monasteries a monk may live a dozen years and yet not only make 
no progress, but even go backward. When I used to leave my cell 
I often overheard monks talking to each other. Did they speak 
of spiritual matters? No.—Our housemaster is no good,’ says 
one. ‘Our food is atrocious.’-—‘He also neglects the heating, another 
answers. These two lived in the Abbey forty years, yet their mind 
was still occupied with bodily comforts and trifles. No one who 
looks for comfort can expect to attain interior peace. He does not 
even know what it is.” 

“Again a monk comes to see me who is very sad: ‘Father 
so and so has offended me,’ and he tells me the story. Then I ask 
the monk: ‘How many years have you been in Abbey, Father?’- 
‘Thirty-five years?’ ‘Do you regularly go to chapel office?’ ‘You 
know I do.’—‘Do you read the Scriptures?’—‘I do.—‘Then you 
know what Our Lord said to St. Peter, how many times he 
must forgive those who offend him?’—‘You are against me,’ the 
monk says and goes away irritated. These are trifles. In the world 
there are many old people who are merely walking corpses, think- 
ing nothing except about their comfort. When we are young or 
even middle-aged we can hide our true self. An old person can- 
not do this. Often the revelation of a person’s true self is appal- 
ling.” 

Prayer 

“Father,” I asked the recluse, “I consider that the best and 
the only right prayer is: ‘Thy will be done.’ What do you think 
about this?”—“I quite agree with you, Serezhenka. We must en- 


trust ourselves to Divine Providence and wish nothing but to ful- 
fill Divine Will for us.”—‘“But how to find out what is Divine Will 
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for us?”——“There are three ways,” Fr. Michael said, ‘Firstly, the 
very circumstances of our life show us where to go and what to do. 
Generally speaking, people, books, letters, jobs which produce in 
us religious doubts, depression, worldliness, pride, which deprive 
us of peace of mind, must be avoided; while everything which in- 
creases in us faith, humility, charity and stabilizes our peace of 
mind, must be cultivated. There are however, circumstances 
when it is difficult to decide what to do. The best thing in such a 
case is to consult our Staretz, but if we have none, we . may con- 
sult our confessor, or any priest, or even a devout and experi- 
enced layman. We should not, however, open our soul to all 
but only to those whom we trust and know that they are 
men of God. We should of course pray to God that He would re- 
veal us His Will. St. Barsanuphius teaches us that if we have nobody 
to consult we should pray to the Lord three times stating our case 
and then observe what decision our heart is inclined toward, even 
a little. We must then act accordingly. He advises to pray three 
consecutive days, but if there is no time, we can pray three times 
within a shorter period, imitating Our Saviour who in Gethsemane 
prayed thrice in a single night, pronouncing the same words. The 
Fathers teach us that if we believe our decision is according to 
Divine Will, and yet experience some doubts, we must pray earn- 
estly. If, during prayer our heart becomes more and more inclined 
to one decision while doubts decrease, we should take it as_ the 
sign that we act according to Divine Will. In the end doubts will 
disappear altogether and we will be left with only one clear deci- 
sion. In some special circumstances the throwing of lots is allowed. 
The Apostles resorted to this while electing the successor to Judas. 
This was also done when Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow was elected. 
I employed this method once myself, having none to consult. 
The decision taken proved to be the right one, although it hardly 
seemed so on that day.” 


Penance 


—*There is no mistake and no sin which cannot be forgiven 
if we truly repent,” Fr. Michael told me when we discussed pen- 
ance. “It is most important to avoid falling in the same sins what- 
ever they may be, drinking, gambling, impurity and so on. After 
every fall our repentance weakens. We become accustomed to 
our sins and in the end Divine Grace produces no impression on 
the sinner who becomes, first, indifferent to Christian life, and 
then, violently hostile to God. When man reaches this stage, he 
loses the capacity to repent and becomes a reprobate. On the 
other hand, those who truly repent, even if they fall again and 
again into the same sin, begin first to feel indifferent towards it, 
and then hate it. Gradually all sins become disgusting to them 
and they become the Saints of God. Everyone is free to select the 
first or the second way. Those who select the right way must 
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remember that the earlier one starts, the better it is. It is difficult 
to break up the former habits. Criminals and murderers were not 
born as such. They were no different from anybody else, but 
they neglected to repent in small sins and ended up as reprobates. 
The true personality of any man is revealed in his old age, and 
still more, at his death.” 


Book of Father Sophronius 


“What do you think, Father, about the book of Archi- 
mandrite Sophronius, ‘Staretz Silhan?’ Some people criticize it 
rather severely.”—“It is a good book. I read it with profit my- 
self and gave it as my parting gift to Bishop Michael of Luga when 
he visited me. The Bishop liked this book very much. There are 
two good advices. The first is that we should obey our Staretz at 
ence without telling him our objections and doubts. This is no 
good for us. When our Superiors order us to do somettiing in the 
name of God and meet our resistance, they, being men, begin to 
doubt themselves whether their advice was right and retreat. The 
second good advice is how to be loved by everybody. Staretz 
Silhan once met an old monk, Fr. Panteleimon, who was _ very 
happy. The Siaretz asked him why he was so happy. Fr. Pantelei- 
mon answered, ‘I obey my Staretz without reservation in every- 
thing,’ and added that he is happy because everybody in the Com- 
munity likes him. The Staretz asked him why the brethren love 
him.——Because,’ Fr. Panteleimon answered, ‘I obey everyone and 
go at once where I am sent.’ Do the same Serezhenka, and you will 
learn in your own experience what will happen. When you con- 
sult a Staretz abide by his decision and do not go to another to 
ask for a different advice. This is unbelief. Quite a few people 
come to consult me but, in fact, most of them merely want my 
endorsement of a decision which they already have taken. Once 
an Archimandrite came to a Staretz. He was offered a_ Bishopric 
but decided to decline it. Yet, he wanted to obtain the approval 
of his decision by the Staretz.—‘Father, he sajd, ‘I am offered a 
Bishopric but I believe I am not a suitable person.’—‘Well, Father 
Archimandrite, if your Superiors decided that you are fit and 
call on you it is your plain duty to obey,’ the Staretz answered. 

‘but Father,’ the Archimandrite said justifying himself, ‘I feel my- 
self unworthy of such a_ position. Besides, I prefer my present 
post.’—‘It is no question of personal inclinations, Father Archi- 
mandrite. None can judge himself. The Superiors believe that you 
are suitable for the position offered. If they make a mistake the 
responsibility is theirs, not yours. You must know by now that 
for a monk obedience is above prayer and fasting. Contemplative 
life is often a prelude to apostolic life, and vice versa.’ The Archi- 
mandrite declined the Staretz’ advice and returned to his Abbey. 
In due course, however, he realized his error and became uneasy and 
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depressed. Repenting, he returned to the Staretz.—‘You will be of- 
fered shortly another Bishopric,’ the Staretz said, ‘and you must 
take it. This new diocese will be a heavy cross for you for many 
years to come. Remember all those who reject their cross receive 
another far heavier.’ ” 


(To be continued) 


BY DIVINE P ROVIDENCE, Orthodoxy survives in Finland 
II 


“Troublous Times,” 
1918 - 1919, Between the Scythe and the Fasces 


“Finland was an invaluable safe-haven for the revolutionaries. 
Although nominally part of the Russian empire, the country had its own 
government and its rights were not often violated by the czar. Here, safely 
over the frontier but only 20 miles from Petrograd, the revolutionaries 
could keep in close touch with the underground inside the city.” Life, 
March 31, 1958, p. 61, Alan Moorehead, “The Russian Revolution” Part 
II. Frequently the same point, emphasized throughout these articles, per- 
haps stressed more than many Finns might like, the idea that Finland 
was deeply implicated in subversive activities. Not that the Finns, either, 
were keen to jump up and sing Bozhe! Czarja Khranee!, and support the 
war effort (except on the German side out of sheer cussedness), any 
more than the Irish and Indians were enthusiastic about “God save the 
King” and the Allied Cause. ONE FINN, however, was loyal, Major-General 
Baron Mannerheim, Commander of the IlIIrd Cavalry Brigade of the 
Warsaw Guards, 1914, and worthy to rank after Emperors Alexander I 
& II as Founder of the modern FINNISH REPUBLIC. 


** 
* 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION and the Finnish Civil War stirred up 
a world of trouble. The brunt of it fell more heavily upon the Finnish 
Orthodox than upon the Fenno-Swedes,—i.e. the descendants and depen- 
dants of the former dispossessed rulers, ruling and upper classes—for 
the latter were not assailed in Sweden on the grounds of a different creed. 
Suddenly the Finnish minority had become the majority—in SUOMI. 
In Soviet East Carelia the Orthodox were persecuted and deported for 
being Finns as much as for being Orthodox. In West Finland they were 
to be discriminated against and looked at askance for being “too Rus- 
sian!” In Pilsudski’s Poland the “provocative Russian St. Alexander 
Nevsky’s Cathedral, sobor,! dominating the center of Warsaw,” was dyna- 
mited, and a wave of persecution of Orthodox and Byzantine Roman 
Catholics, “Uniats,” and destruction of their churches embarked upon 
till the Germano-Soviet invasion of 1939. 


1. Sobor-a Church Council, catholic - ecclesiasticity etc, &, pace pundits of architecture, 
a basilica or Catholicon. In Romanian any church is called a basilica. 
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The Polish exarnple was seized upon by the anti-Orthodox as 
zealously outside U.S.S.R. as within. In Riga and Tallinn, though less 
conspicuous and provocative, the Orthodox cathedrals and basilicas were 
threatened—but not destroyed. They survived the nazis, and everything 
else, and today are still in use. For pre-war Estonia had an Orthodox 
President, Konstantin Pats, and the more liberal Estonians reasoned “If 
we are to pull down everything that is not of Estonian provenance we 
must demolish the whole of Tallinn-a—which means the ‘Danish 
borough.’” 

Naturally, in Finland too there were murmurs and plots to destroy 
the Helsingin Orthodox Cathedral—but it got no further than removing 
one chapel, an annex to the main structure, that bore some provocative 
inscription about the “inalienable” or “indissoluble union of Finland and 
Russia.” 


For, make no mistake about it, all this was an evidence of anti- 
Orthodox persecution. Lutherans might commemorate the Conquest of 
the whole country by Sweden or Russia, Lutherans might have a great 
Russian-looking Church far more conspicuously dominating the City; 
only its name had to be changed from St. Nicholas because that recalled 
the last Czar—but less so than St. George did King George in English 
mummers’ plays. And U.S.A.? Would St. George have had to go after 
1789 and George Washington change his first name? The Lutherans had 
a Primate named Aleksi in the last war—a most eirenical churchman, 
naturally of no obvious Slavonic affinity (“Aleksi, Olga” etc. continued to 
linger as names amongst protestant Finns, originally in honor of the 
Imperial Family of Romanoff)—and still have another protestant divine, 
alas of less eirenical disposition and. a more suspected origin, named 
Nikolainen. 


At St. Michael the Orthodox cantonment church was sacked and 
closed to remain so to this day—an isolated instance compared with 
Polish or Mexican outbreaks. Though the city still retains its name in 
Swedish, the name was changed to Mikkeli (Mike!). Its proper translation 
would be Pyha Mikael—but everybody knows, or ought to by now, that 
the Archangel Michael, Prince and “Grand Duke” of Israel, is as Russian 
as Plato, Santa Claus, St. George Giotto and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Elsewhere the name of streets after Apostles and Saints were expurgated. 
But the Orthodox themselves had set a bad example, e.g. Nikolski-Little 
St. Nicholas Helsinki, “Pietari’ and “Petrograd” among the Finns and 
Serbians for the uncouth and alien Dutch Sankt Peterbourgh (St. Peter- 
sburg) that was hardly worthy of canonization. 


Quite arbitrarily monuments of the Czarist period were, in some 
cases protected by the Finns against Russian red mutineers, in others— 
even where the Royalty concerned had been benefactors and Fennophils 
—they were as zealously overthrown. No analogy is possible outside the 
immediate deterioration of the Czarist Empire. French churches bear 
the scars of huguenot and revolutionary profanation, but I cannot imagine 
circumstances in which French anticlericals and chauvinists would want 
to dynamite La Basilique du Sacré-Coeur de Montmartre as “too provo- 
cative, conspicuous, too alien and Muscovite”’—like Le Pont Alexandre III 
—too out of keeping with Gothic Notre Dame—indeed, nearby the latter 
the last of the Sorbonne houses the Melkite Church, Arab Byzantine 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Julien le Pauvre. 
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When we came to India in 1939, fresh from Finland still smarting 
under the sting of the czarist knout, it was with shocked consternation 
that one surveyed all the outward tokens of alien Caesarism. 


—“I may be uninspiring, but Pll be d—d if I'm alien!” George 
V’s reply to H. G. Wells—O Pious Majesty in bliss with Caroline and 
Romanoff2. Martyrs, forgive me—I mean no lése-majesté to flatter Amer- 
ican or Finnish republicanism3—indeed, I hope you have both outgrown 
it by now—but everywhere the portraits of the late King Emperor George 
V did look like Czar Nicholas II and the huge portrait of George VI and 
His Consort was first to hit you in the eye on calling at an Epis- 
copal Palace. When one remonstrated with English missionaries for 
identifying Christianity with politics, the Empire and the war effort— 
and later with exaggerated pro-Stalinism—or for building enormous, 
“conspicuous, dominating” English style churches, all mixed up with 
the cantonment, English lines and club, they seemed quite incapable of 
heeding the warning from Czarist Russia’s alleged mistakes and tactless- 
ness. Finally, when one expostulated: “How can you behave like this in 
somebody else’s country?” one was nonplussed by their answer: “But, 
of course, it’s not their country at all, it’s British!” I doubt if the Indians, 
any more, saw the point at the time; and the reason was that they were 
all then deeply religious—as the good King Emperor George V once 
rebuked the Anglo-Indian élite “Here you are, ruling the most spiritual- 
ly minded people in the world, and you do not trouble to pay the ordinary 
tribute of respect to your faith.” If the Indians have changed since and 
reacted like the Baltic from 1918-39, it is due to the “progress” of the 
Secular State and substituting political for religious allegiance and 
sanctions. 


The Finnish Republic, however, that came into existence under the 
blessing of St. Nicholas on 6 Dec. 1918, our Independence Day, was not 
and is not a secular state. When the Patriarch Tikhon was able to as- 
semble the first representative catholic Council (Sebér) since Peter I 
suppressed the Patriarchate, 1917-18, he had recognized the Independence 
of the Finnish Orthodox Church, and other churches now suddenly out- 
side the Russian frontiers. The Finnish Republic was anxious to re- 
gularize and maintain the Establishment of the Dual Churches as suc- 
cessors of the Grand Ducal Czars who had also protected and endowed 
the Lutheran Church of Finland when it was a minority in the Empire 
(much as our present Queen Elizabeth the First of the Scots defends 
the “Protestant Faith” of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland, but in Her 
other Realm is Defender of the (Anglican) “Catholic Faith” against 
Luther's heretical manifesto). However, the anti-Orthodox in Finland 
then—and as persistently ever since—would not be satisfied with this 
status. Under no circumstances would they tolerate any Orthodoxy here, 
if they had their way, neither permit it to remain a Russian Church, 
still less to continue a Finnish Church. 


2. e.g. the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, Emperor Alexander II. the Liberator. 

3. Republicanism, Respublicanism - favoring some form of Republican Government, not 
U.S. party organized 1854-56; not really anti-monarchist, like the ‘democrat’ whc 
voiced the moods of 1918 “If that King George comes over here I'll biff him on the 
nose,” identifying George V with earlier, alien Hanoverian Georgian misrule. 
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Such was the situation when Archbishop Germanus was invited by the 
God-fearing Republic to restore order. Neither Cardinal Wolsey nor the 
Patriarch Nikon were called upon to mount a more rickety cathedra. 
And, looking back, the Archbishop might well say “I have striven to serve 
my God through serving my adopted country.” 

Father Germanus‘ Aav was an Estonian parish priest. The Eston- 
jans are a Fennic race probably more closely akin to the Finns than the 
various Celtic races of Britain to each other, or the Spaniards to the 
Portuguese, etc. In 1922 he became vicar Bishop of Carelia Finland, and 
likewise of Estonia, and thus had experience of the anti-Orthodox re- 
actions on both sides of the Channel, or Gulf of Finland. Meanwhile 
the Slavophils—or perhaps more correctly “Philoslavs”—in Finland had 
not been slow to react. Small wonder if oprosition had stiffened by those 
who had been born and bred in loyalty to the Czar and the Empire. As 
in U.S.S.R., so long as a church was still open patriotic Russians resorted 
there, “the only place that’s left of Russia”—it should be recalled 
that in their first enthusiasm the Bolsheviks wanted to abolish 
“Russia” and “Russians” as zealously as any of the secession states 
—so in Finland there were plenty of conservative people who felt 
that the “Russian” Church was the only bit of their old life left. Despite 
opposition from the Philoslavs—and a few tepid intrigues by papalists 
to fish in muddy waters and take over the Estonian and Finnish Church- 
es as uniats, about this time or a little later—Monsignor Germanus arrived 
in Constantinople and was consecrated Archbishop of Carelia and All Fin- 
land by the Ecumenical Patriarch on 8 July 1923. The autonomy of the Fin- 
nish Church was now unequivocally ratified. In 1920 Ataturk had al- 
ready begun the democratization of Turkey, but the Caliphate still linger- 
ed in Istanbul, and so they passed each other at the Sublime Porte, the 
Khalifa, the “Shadow of Al-A’lah on earth”--a wan and waning figure 
—and the new, vigorous Finnish Archbishop in his prime. Any subse- 
quent resemblances between the Archbishop’s “ultra-Bothnian,” nation- 
alist policy—between the Turkish and Finnish régimes and Kemalist 
frenzied westernization—are probably only fortuitous, or running to some 
remote ancestral pattern. The Turks are proud of their Fennic ancestry, 
but the Finns do not reciprocate and do not want to be reminded of it, 
nor of any connection with Cossacks, Bulgarians, Russians, Mongols, 
Lapps, Nordic Scandinavians or Vikings—only with Estonians and Hun- 
garians, the Tveremiss and Mordva on the Volga, Ostyak, Votyak and 
Vogul, within Russia. For the Gulf of Finland had indeed become a 
chasm, an abyss. Finnish trains, geared and gauged to the Russian rail- 
ways, no longer ran through to St. Peterbourgh “the window into Europe” 
—“it used to be like coming out into the great, wide world,” a very patri- 
otic Finnish family once reminiscented—the railroad now ended in Care- 
lia. And in any case all clocks had stopped in Petrograd at 1918. We can 
think of the sudden “middle wall of partition’ between India & Pakistan, 
Israel and Palestine, after the Second War. 

To make the Gulf wider a new, right, nationalistic movement swept 
the country, calling themselves aito or pucka Suomese. The pucka Suo- 
mese broke violently with many of the traditions of earlier patriots, the 
“Fennomaniacs,” who had been staunchly loyal to the Czarist Raj, like the 
Finnish Guard. When the revolutionary disloyalties and disorders of 
1848 swept through the Continent, the Fennomaniacs had countered with 
4. ‘German -in Greco-Slavonic. Needless to say Monsignor Germanus is not “German,” 

deutsch, at all, as some people in England thought! 
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loyal expressions about Finland under the aegis of the Pax Russica. 
From the Fennomaniacs, in the Turkish wars, comes the Finnish antipathy 
to accepting the Turks. To the horror of Sweden, the Fennomaniac 
writer Z. Topelius (—1850—), though Swedish writing and speaking him- 
self, proclaimed “One Nation, One Country, One Language”’—‘“cast out 
the Germanic dregs!”—‘“in order for Fennicism to breathe, disregard 
Swedishness with the help of Russia”—and “Finnish history only started 
in 1809,” i.e. at the Diet of Borgo. 

To appreciate the significance of the Diet of Borgo one must take 
grave liberties with History and posit as analogies, incongruous, anachro- 
nistic absurdities. Suppose:— 

I.) William the Conqueror or Henry I. “the Lion of Justice’ had: 
imposed Magna Carta on the defeated Anglo-Saxons by Royal Grace. 


II.) Postpone the American Revolution until Napoleon I1 lands in 
Canada. England is in no position to send adequate reinforcements. 
After a gallant but hopeless resistance the Anglo-American Colonial Mili- 
tia is defeated. Napoleon severs the bonds with Perfidious Albion, but 
confirms all the Charters and Declaration of Independence, Rights of 
Man, etc. etc., becoming Hereditary Prince-President of the United States. 
Things run rather well, but by Napoleon IIIrd’s time not so well, and 
by Napoleon Vth’s reign (i.e. Maximilian II of the Americas) have be- 
come just too impossible. 

By then, the Franco-Prussian War of 1911, the Americans have 
taken to speak a recondite and recherché “Americindi” (cf. Hindi, or 
“Americostani”—stan-state) more and more—learned at babyhood from 
their ayah-squaws— as a patriotic gesture. They positively refuse to 
speak or understand French, and after von Moltke II’s victory, 1913, and 
full Independence for U.S.A., they will get rid of English too. That would 
be your aito amerikkalainen. 

The aito Suomese wanted to eradicate everything Swedish, in Fin- 
land, and as in Turkey, mutatis mutandis, purge the Finnish language of all 
foreign words. French had been much favored by the Swedish and Rus- 
sian ruling classes. So French was dropped, and French words like café, 
telefon, adieu, billet etc. thrown out under the pejorative “Swedish!” 
Towns were renamed, even where previously no vernacular alternative 
had existed on the map—more “Saints” were decanonized, Sit Marie be- 
coming Maaria; Sit Karins—Kaarina; Sit Martens—Marttila, Sit Bertils 
—Pertteli... Families were pressed to drop once honored Russian, Swe- 
dish and foreign names—if I mistake not the Aminoffs fought on the 
Swedish side, against the Russian Conquest, in the reign of Alexander I, 
or some gentry with an equally Russian-sounding name. The string 
of names “like Roman proconsuls” faded out of the telephone directory 
to be replaced by pucka Suomese ones which, abroad, “in Europe,” sug- 
gested Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado’—Puhakka, Hankanen, Puputti. 
Somebody with a little sense of humor gibed that Jean Sibelius (which 
does sound quite unFinnish) should change his name to “Yanné Sipuli,” 
a pun, i.e. “Johnny Onion!” 

Archbishop Germanus, and his pucka Carelo-Finnish Vicar—Bishop 
Alexander (Aleksanteri), then of Viborg (—Viipuri), since the partition 
of Helsinki—from the first identified themselves with a strong Fennophil 
policy and the urgent vernacular cause. The strength of their position 
was that Carelia had always been the stronghold of Finnish national and 
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linguistic culture, prior to the resented Swedish Conquest of 1155, and the 
homeland of the national epos and saga “The Kalevala” (unfortunately 
less appreciated abroad than the Finns like to believe, as the fact that it 
was our “Kalevala” which inspired your Longfellow to write “Hiawatha.”) 
The “Kalevala” had been preserved by Orthodox runo-singers and Swe- 
dish intrusion always resisted. With a clear sense of Finnish Nationhood 
—but sentiments far removed from the Russophobe Germanomania of the 
later aito Suomese—the “Kalevala” had proclaimed:— 


“From Carelia’s lovely country, 

From the vast expanse of Suomi, 

From the peaceful land of Russia, 

From the hardy land of Sweden... Runo xx. 75-78 

cf.—‘Go trade it’) “hence to Russia, (‘or’) 

Take your image to the Germans, 

Since they wed the spoils of battle, 

And they woo in fiercest combat;” Runo xxxvii. 
225-228. 


The aito Suomese, and such pernicious organizations as the “Academic” 
Kar-ya-la League, a sort of orangemens’ clan (banned after the anti- 
“fascist” reactions of 1947)5 continued to attack the Carelians merely for 
being Orthodox—disparaged as crypto-Russian—and to produce as flimsy 
propaganda about a Slavonic Liturgy and dialect as on the western front 
was being used to expel French and Latin etc. for being “Swedish.” Ac- 
tually the Carelians, left to themselves, had been carrying Finnish in- 
fluence far into Russia and habitually twist everything Slavonic into a 
Finnish form—thus X’mas, Rastava, from Rojzdestvo; the Epiphany vieri- 
sta (?) now “Teofania”’; Holy Trinity Stroitsha cf. St. Troitza; Transfi- 
guration Spuassa, cf. spas IInd; Exaltation of the Hallowed Rood (i.e. 
Honorable & Life-giving Cross) Sviishoi, cf. svyatoi - holy. 


It is—but for propaganda—as impossible to decide in modern Fin- 
land who is a pucka Finn, or a Russian, or a Swede, as it would be to 
try to go back to Robin Hood in England and differentiate between Nor- 
mans and Saxons. At the present moment, in the Little St. Nicholas 
parish of the Moscow jurisdiction Helsingissia—which claims to represent 
the most uncompromising Philoslavonic section of the Russian Church 
in Finland, outside the Finnish State Church—Sunday by Sunday one 
hears, with typical West Finnish mispronunciation ‘Pasi, Bozhe—‘“Feed, O 
God, Thy people...,” for Spasi-“Save”’—a post-communion felicity?! 
And, at one time packy, packy (“Again & again...” Ektenia) for parky, 
parky, like an Englishman trying to pronounce Paakistan. The centenary 
of both the Finnish vernacular, or Fennic Rite, and of the compilation 
of the “Kalevala,” coincided in 1949. So, when Monsignor Germanus as- 
cended the Apostolic Throne of St. Andrew, 1923, the Orthodox Finnish 
Church must have then anticipated many Lutheran parishes that still 
worshipped in Swedish. 


We have stressed that in these decades, pre—1939, the Finnish 
Hierarchy had to work in a strange vacuum, in a xenophobe, chauvinistic 
society whose motto might have been “splendid isolation” or the Gaelic 
Sinn Fein—‘“we ourselves” alone. It was particularly to be deplored that 


5. i.e. the writer returned to Finland Paschaltide 1947. Such events might have hap- 
pened already 1946—’45 or even ‘44. 
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at this juncture the Episcopalians of England should have chosen to enter 
into an ecclesiastical Anschluss with the newly politically independent 
Lutheran Church of Finland, and to have ignored the equally Established, 
National, Orthodox, Finnish, State Church. Some other Anglican attempts 
at joining some sort of Czecho-Slovakian National Church, about the 
same time, came to nought. Practical intercommunion was established 
between Episcopalians and Old Catholics; surely insignificant minorities 
as regards statistics? True, there were murmurs against combining with 
the Church of Finland in Anglo-Catholic circles, “Have we not got enough 
‘prots’ at home already without collecting more abroad?’”—“I hope this 
doesn’t mean a promiscuous laying on of ‘fins’,” i.e. Episcopalian parti- 
cipation in Lutheran ordinations. And a typical English Limerick was 
circulated privately, obviously with Monsignor Germanus in mind:— 


“I am an ultra-Bothnian, I have a word to speak, 
I think the English Liturgy should all be sung in Greek...” 


which, while most revealing about Anglican odia theologica at the time, 
missed the whole point of the Finnish situation. One more fascine was 
added to the protestant sheaf for afflicting the Finnish Orthodox “Our 
Western Faith came from England with St. Henrik of Upsala, 1155”—a 
petitio principii regardless of the fact that, far less equivocally, might 
Orthodoxy be said to have nurtured St. Constantine the Equiapostolic and 
originated in Britain, from whence the Emperor had set forth to found 
Orthodox Christendom. None of this encouraged Episcopalians who were 
already involved with opposition from the ‘spikes’ (or ultra-latinizing 
Anglicans) to the 1928 Prayer Book in England, on the grounds that it 
was “a part Oriental book” with a tentative Epiklesis. A great oppor- 
tunity was lost, since Anglicans and “Hermanites,” in those critical years, 
would have had so much to learn from each other in the matter of litur- 
gical and monastic revision, and might have curbed certain extremist 
tendencies in both the Anglican and Finnish Church of the 1920's - 30’s. 
If the energy the Finns squandered in trying to rig out the secular-ized 
clergy in inconspicuous mufti and westernized semi-uniat disguise, could 
have been devoted to monachal revival, from Anglican example and ex- 
perience, monachism in Finland might not today be extinct, the year 
(Autumn 1948) that is celebrating the thousandth anniversary of Valamo 
by a handful of aged and scattered monks. Monasticism had 20 years’ 
respite between the wars and a magnificent endowment to build on in 
Finland. 


However, after the Finnish defeat of 1944—and throughout the 
crisis of the February 1949 “Pro Carelia’” Manifesto, the Anglicans made 
most generous and chivalrous amends, but that belongs to the more 
recent epoch of post-war Orthodox Reconstruction in Finland. 


VASSILY JAMES 


(Helsinki) 
(to be continued) 
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PHMCKAA ILEPKOBb H ENMHHCTBO 
XPHCTOBOH UEPKBH 


Bopp6a Pumckux [an 3a cBoH npHMaT 
no Llepkosuoro packona 1054 r. 
(Oxon4anne or crp. 128 npegna. u-pa) 

HM Jlep | noab3s0BaicH 3STHM PHMCKHM MpaBHiOM. B cBOHX 
NHCbMax OH rpy6oBaTO O6BHHAeT B ropszOcTH TorgzauiHero Llape- 
rpaackoro apxuvenuvckona AnaTOJHA (B AeHCTBHTCIbHOCTH CMHDPeH- 
HOrO H THXOrO); OT uapA Mapkuana Jles I tpe6yet, uToG6nI On Npo- 
BO3SraCHA He€CHCTBHTebHBIM TO, 4ero “ZOOHAaCcb ropsocTb nmyTeM 
BbIHYKZeHHOTO coraacHa”®, o Bropom Bceseuckom Co6ope, H3-3a 
Toro, uro Otubt XaakugzoucKoro Co6opa cocaamucb Ha 3-H ero Ka- 
HOH, Jlep I OT3bIBaeTCA C MpespeHHeM, Kak O CoG6ope “HeCKOJbKHX 
eMHCKONOB, KOTOPOMY CTOJb OurHe rowbl He MPHHeCIH HHKakon 
eHCTBHTCAbHOCTH”; CO3HATCIbHO TOBOPHT ABHYIO HelpaBay, 6yATO 
TpeTHH KaHOH Broporo Bcesenckoro Co6opa HHKorga He OBIT NpH- 
claH B PHM H cpa3y 2%e B CaMOM Haase He HMC CHIBI. 3Ha4HT, 
CHOBa H3BOPOT.IHBOe HeyBaxKeHHe KaHOHOB Bceseunckoro Co6opa co 
CTOPOHbI CaMOrO PHMCKOrO apxHepesn, — Tenepb cBxATorO H Bewu- 
Koro Jibpa I! O. MapkosBHu BepHO 3aMeTHA, 4TO MaKe CBATHIC He 
MOIMIH OCBOOOAHTECA OT 3apOAbIWa NO3sqHeHwWero packowa LlepKBu, 
HO CBATbIC PHMCKHE. 

Tloame1KH H NOMOrH, BexyWHe K AMCKpeaHTauHH Beewzen- 
cCKHX Co6opos, — mocTosHHOe aABAeHHe B PumckoH Llepxsu! Jlaxe 
H B HalliH BP€MeHa KaTOJHKH NpOAODKalT eule GOPOTbCA 3THM cper- 
CTBOM IIPOTHB NpaBoc.taBHbIxX. Haw o. a-p Mak nuwet: “Asropsi 
28-ro XaJKHJOHCKOrO KaHOHa YTBepxKAalwT, YTO OTULI NPH3HaAH 3a 
npectozom Ctaporo Puma mepBeHcTBO mpaBa MO NpH4nHe ero raa- 
BeHCTBYHOLUeErO MOlO%KeHHA. HTak, BO-NepBbIX, cCNpaliMBaeTca: rye, 
Kora, Ha KaKOM co6ope OTIbI NpH3HatH NepBeHCTBO PHMCKOrO 
npecro1za? B uctopuu Llepksu Tako co6op Hen3BectTeH, rae OTUbI 
NpH3HatH-6bl NepBeHCTBO PHMa, HO 3aTO H3BeCTHO, 4TO MePBeHCTBO 
PHMCKOrO MpecTOja NMpOHCXOAHT OT BoxwkecTBeHHOrO NOCTaHOBJeHHA 
(Matd. 16, 18; Hoann 21, 15)... Astopst 28-ro xaakHqoHcKOoro 
KaHOHa CO3HATCbHO HCKaKalOT HCTHHY, TOBOPA, 4TO MepBeHCTBO 
PHMCKOrO MmpecTowa He MpOHcxOAHT OT BoxkecTBeHHOrO mocTaHOBue- 
HHA, TOAbKO OT BOAH OTHOB”?, 

B cBoem 28-m KaHOHe OTuUbI XamtkHqoHcKOrOo Co6opa scHO 
ccbliaioTcA Ha Bropok Bceasenckui Co6op, a Halll yHHaTcKHi Goro- 
COB MO HeBeAeHHO HH MO MpeAxB3ATOCTH GeccaaBUT HX, GOyATO OHH 
“CO3HAT@IbHO HCKaxKalOT HCTHHY”. Kak MHOrO OOH HYXKHO HaHO- 
CHTb axe BcenencKHM Co6opam, JHuIb ObI ONpaBaTb NocaraTeab- 
CTBa PHMCKHX Nan! 

Mowo@u3HTbl, Y3HaBLUH, YTO PHMCKHH Mana MpOTHBHTCA 
XaIKHJOHCKOMy Co6opy, BbIsBaIH GecnopaaKH B rocysapcTBe, H 





6 Hefele, Op. cit., S. 559. 
7 0. a-p Anzpiit Imax, Jormaruxa nes’equnennoro Cxogy, Ibsis. T. I, erdp. 21. 
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uapb MakpvaH MpH3Had HeeHCTBHTeAbHbIMM Te XaJIKHJOHCKHE KaHO- 
Hbl, KOTOpble “BO3HHKIH Ha Hauadtax ropsoctH”. Llapb Hapo4HoO H3zal 
B 3TOM CMbICAe CBOH 3AHKT, IPHHAB 3a MOTHBALHWO C10Ba Nanb JIbBa 
I. [TpekvH NOHAJH, YTO LWapb Cleat ¥TO TOAbKO NOTOMY, 4TOOKI yc- 
NOKOHTb 3aBHCTAHBOrO Nally, H MOTOMY HHKOra He MpHHHMaJlH 
BCepbe3 WapcKOrO HENPH3HAHHA 3aKOHHOH CHIbl 3THX KaHOHOB. Bce- 
TakH PHM TOpPxKeCTBOBal, BHAA B 3TOM YCTYIIKy CO cTOpOoHb Ipe- 
yeckoH LlepkBu. 

KatoanyeckuHe TeoworH Bcerta OOBHHAWT Tpeyeckyo (MH BO- 
o6ue [IpapocaaBnyo) LlepKoBb B TOM, 4YTO OHA Wesape-manlHcTcKas. 
A Ha mpuHMepe JibBa I BHAHM, 4TO, HMCHHO, PHMCKHe Malibl B CBOeH 
6opb6e NpoTHB WaperpawcCKHX NaTPpHapXOB He OCTAHaBAMBaIHCb Me- 
pe TeM, 4TOObI cTaBHTb WapeH B MPeCHMYLLeECTBeHHOe MO1O%*KeHHE CO 
BceaeHCcKHMH Co6opamMH. 

Koryla Mambl OCHOBbIBaIH CBOe BePXOBHOe NOwOxKeHHE B Llep- 
KBH Ha allOCTOJIbCKOM HacJeacTBe (HCXOZA H3 3TOTO, OHH CBOW CTO- 
JHUY BCerfwa HasbiBalwoT “anocTOJbcKOH cTOHUeH”), TO MocreoOBa- 
T@IbHO OHH JOJDKHbI BCe BbICLUHe JOJKHOCTH B LlepKBH BbIBOAHTb 
TaKKe H3 allocToOdbcKoro HacseacTBa. Ho 3TOT NPHHUHM HeH3BeCcTeH 
B J[pepHei Llepkspu uw a6cypaexH. B cBoem mucbMe wap Mapkuany 
Jlep I nucaa: “AnoctToabcKoe mponcxox* ene KaKOH-HHOyAb WepKBH, 
ee OCHOBaHHe OJHHM H3 alocTo.0B — 93TO aeT eH MpaBO Ha BBbIC- 
WwivkO Hepapxwyeckyto cTyneHb. YnomMsanyToMy (AHaTOJHIO) 2OJ2KHO 
ObITb LOCTATOUHO TOO, 4TO OH, TPH MOMOLWIM TBOerO Owaro4uecTHA 
HM OarowapA MOeMY COrtacHlO, NOMYYHA eMHCKONCTBO Takoro 6OQdb- 
woro ropoda, MycTb OH He CYHTaeT MAJO3HAYVLUIHMM LWapcKHA ropod, 
anOcTOJbCKOH CTOAHUeH BCe paBHO OH ero He cyeaaeT”§’. — Ano- 
CTOAbCKOe MpOncxo*KAeHHe? B TakoM cily¥ae WaTpHapxXaTaMH OUDK- 
HbI 6bIIH Obl 6bITb BCe ropowa H ropogxKH B IlanecTuHe, B Mazon 
A3Hu, B Makegzonnu uv Tpeunn, rae anocToabl OCcHOBaNH mMepBpie 
XpHcTHaHcKHe O6ulHHbI! Pa3sBe He a6cypa? Yxe u cam Jles | nonaa, 
4TO TaK WIHPOKO MOCTAaBJeCHHbIN MPHHUKM BbIBOLa BbICLIHX WePKOB- 
HbIX JOJKHOCTeH He MpurogzeH. TlosTOMy OH B mHCcbMe K AHaTOJHIO 
OrpaHHUMBaeT BbICLUIHe LWePKOBHble JOCTOHHCTBa Ha HacJeAcTBe all. 
Ilerpa: alekcaHApHiickad cTOAMWa NOAyYHAa cBOe AOCTOMHCTBO 6yz- 
TO Oaarogzapa an. Mapxy, Ilerposy yuenuxy; AnTuoxua, rae an. [etp 
NpOnoBeAbIBall H OTKYAa MPOH30WI10 Ha3BaHHe XPHCTHaH, He MOKEeT 
ObITb NMOCTaBAeHa HHX%Ke CBOerO TpeTbero paHra’. KakHM uyOM 
Mapk, yuenuk an. Tletpa, Mor HawemuTb AweKCaHApH BBICLIMM paH- 
roM, HexKeH CaM an. Iletp Hagetna AHTHOXHIO, — 93TOT aOcypa Hu 
2O CHX MOP PHMCKHX Mam He KacaeTcA (OHH HM ZO CHX NOP NoBTOp- 
AIOT 3TOT BbIMbICeA JIbBa I). 

A nana Huxoaaii I (858—867) B cpoux “Otpetax 6oarapam” 
AA MOAKpeneHHA CBOerO BePpXOBHOTO MOO%KeHHA B LWeEPKBH MpH- 
AyMai HOBOe OcHOBaHHe. UtoOnr Mepycatum He Meulad mancKHM 
MpHTA3aHHAM, Mama Hukowah | Bo3sBea ero B HeOecHbI Mepycaaum, 





8 Hefele, Op. cit., Ss. 550—551. 
9 Ibidem, S. 553. 
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ropops Hactosuwmh HepycaiuM, KOTOpbIN ABAAeTCA HaweH MaTepbw, 
TOJbKO B HeGe, a TOT, 3eMHOH HepycatuM, Kak npeackasaa Tocnosb, 
Aelia AapnaH, pHMCKHH We3apb, TaK VHHYTOXKHA, 4YTO B HEM He OCTAa- 
J0Cb axe KaMHA Ha KaMHe”!?, 

Te caMble PHMCKHe [lalbl, KOTOPbIe B MepBOM THICHYeeTHH 
TaK CHJbHO VYNOPCTBOBaIH B NPH3HaHHH HHKeHCKHX KaHOHOB H allo- 
CTOJbCKOrFO HaCJeACTBa IA NaTpHapwiero paHra, BO BTOPOM THICAYe- 
Je@THH CileaH CBOHX PHMCKHX KapAHHaloB (T.e. HaCTOATereH riaB- 
HbIX PHMCKHX LepKBeH) BbICLUHMH, H@KeAH NaTpHapxH; a B 1215 r. 
OHH IIPH3HaIH 3a WaperpaaCKHM NaTpHapxXOM MepBbii paxr mocae 
PHMCKOrO, HO 3TO yxKe Obl AAaTHHCKHH natTpHapx B Llaperpage! Tak 
#*xKe Ha MopenTHHcKoM coG6ope 1439 r. nana NpH3Hal 3a YHHaTCKHM 
laperpadcKHM MaTpHapXOM MepBbIH paHr Mocwe PHMCKOFO, HO TO- 
ria rpekH OblIn yxKe noOexeHbI, H BCe COMeHCTBOBaIO elle O07b- 
I€MY BO3BbILUeCHHIO PHMCKHX Nan. Bot o 4eM B eHCTBHTeAbHOCTH 
AVMaJIH PHMCKHe Mallbl H K YEMY OHH eHCTBHTeAbHO CTpeMH.IHCb! 

Kora mOJHTHKa TpeOoBala, TO PHMCKHe Malbl yMeIH WeaaTb 
ce6H MPHTBOPHO AaxKe CMHPeCHHbIMH. Bo3e CBOHX BbICOKHX THTY- 
JOB PHMCKHEe Mallbl CTaBAT H CMHPeHHbIM THTyA “Servus servorum 
Dei” (cayra cayr Bowuux). Stor THTya npHHaa Tpuropuh I (590 
—604) 418 JeMOHCTPallHH MpPOTHB THTyJa “BCeeHCKHH MaTpHapx”, 
lipHHATOrO TOralWiHHM WaperpawcKHM naTpHapxomM MoaHxHom Iloct- 
HHKOM (TaK THTY1OBaJH ero BOCTOUHBbIe enmHcKonb). Kak Jlep I npo- 
THB 28-ro XaJIKHJOHCKOrO KaHOHa, NO06HO u Tpuropui | (tTakxe 
CBATOH HM BeJHKHH), Tenepb MpoTecTOBal, pacnHCbIBaA H paccbliaA 
BO BCe CTOPOHbI MOyYeHHA, OOBHHEHHA, BOMIH H yrpo3bl. MoaHHy 
IlocTHHKy OH MIHcaa: “Bce-TakKH HHKTO (H3 PHMCKHX apxHepeeB) HH- 
KOPa He Kea Ha3bIBaTb CeOA TAKHM THTYJIOM, HHKTO He y3ypmHpo- 
Bal ce6e 9TOrO HeEMPOAYMAaHHOrO i:4sBaHHA, YTOOKI He Ka3aJOCb, 4TO, 
BOCXHTHB ce6e CaBY eCHHCTBEHHOrO B HepapXH4eCKOM UHHe, OT- 
Ka3a1 Obl B HeH BCeM OpaTbaAm”!!, “Bot u3-3a 3Toro 6e360xHOrO 
ropgoro THTyja LlepkKoBb pa3yqupaetca, cepaula Bcex OpaTbeB BBbI- 
3bIBalOTCA Ha COOMa3H... UTO xe, AOporoH Spat, OTBeETHLIb Ha TOM 
CTPpaulHOM HCIIbITaHHH FpxAyulero cya, YTO ThI B MHpe XOUELIb Ha- 
3bIBaTbCA HE TObKO “oTel”, HO H “OOH (generalis) ore” ?!? 

Llapro Mappukuw I puropuit I mucaa: “Sto He Moe er0, HO 
neo Boxkue, WH He TOJbKO A CaM, HO BCH LlepKoBb o6ecmoKoena, Mo- 
TOMY YTO CBATbI€ KaHOHbI, COGOpbl, KOTOPbIM HYXKHO OTaBaTb M0- 
yeT, H Jake 3anoBeqH (mandata) Camoro Mucyca Xpucta ropzok u 
HallbILLeHHOH BbIMYMKOM YbeH-TO TOBOPHAbHM paculaTHIBaloTca. Berb 
BCe€M 3HaIOUI[HM EBanrene, CHO, 4YTO TOCNOAHHM CAOBOM cBSITOMY 
HM rape Bcex anoctozosB Iletpy nopyyeHo nonmeyeHnHe oO Beet Lhep- 
KBH. Bot on ka1ou4H LlapcTBa HeGecHOro NPHHHMaeT, BACTD BAZATS 
MH pa3pellaTb CMY BBepxAeTCH, BCe-TaKH OH He Ha3bIBaeTCH BCCJICH- 
CKHM (universalis) anOcTOJOM, a CaMbIH CBATCHWIHH MYX, MOH CuoMa- 





10 Migne, Patr. Lat., T. 119, col. 978—1016. 
11 Migne, Patr. Lat., T. 77, col. 740. 
12 Ibid., col. 742. 
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cTbIpb, MoaHH CaM Jep3Hy.1 Ha3bIBaTb CeOA BCeCHCKHM eIHCKOTIOM. 
A O0KeH B3bIBATb H TOBOpHTb: “O tempora, o mores”!”!3, 

Sto 6pimo0 cTpauiHoe WH Mpopoyeckoe OOBHHEHHE, OLHAKO OHO 
llalO Ha FOJOBbl PHMCKHX apxHepeeB. Kak-6yATO AAA U3eBaTeAb- 
cTBa Had mucaHHamuv Tpuropus I, yxe nana Bonudaunii Ill (607 r.), 
yepe3 TpH roga nocae cmeptH Tpuropua I, norpe6osar y waperpal- 
ckoro Waps PoKkH, 4YTOOKI 3a HHM Obi MpH3HaH THTy.1 “BCeeHCKOrO 
naTpHapxa”. KoneuHo, [puropuHi I we mHcad HCKpeHHO, 4YTO BHZHO 
H3 ero MHCbMa K Wap, rae OH OTYeTAHBO HaMeKaeT, YTO "NO- 
neueHHe oOo sce LlepkBH H BJaCTb” NMepewaHbl PHMCKHM aPpXH- 
epeam uepes an. Tlerpa. To xe CaMoe xOUueT CKa3aTb H ero 
MHHMO CMHpeHHbIi THTYA “cayra cayr BoxkHHX”, MOTOMY 4TO 3TOT 
THTYI nmepedpa3sHpoBbiBaeT copa Xpucta: “Kto u3 Bac xoueT ObITb 
nepBbIM, NycTb 6ymeT Bcem cayra”. Kak BCe PHMCKHe Malbl, HauH- 
Had oT Creqdana I, tak u Tpuropuii I xenan ObiTtb B LhepkBu nep- 
BbIM NO 3anoBeqH Camoro XpuctTa, a He BCJeACTBHe HCTOPH4eCcKHX 
ycJIOBHK. 

ANOCTOAbCKHe KaHOHbI He CJYKHIH B MOAb3yY PHMCKHX Nan 
(Beb, Y HHX He€T H TIOMHHY O PHMCKOM npHMatTe!). [lanbl azerKo 
cnpaBHJHcb C HAHMH — MpOBO3sraacHIH HX anokpHadH4npimMn — (Te- 
aacuh I (492—496), Topmu3y (514—523). Kpuruyeckui raac aerko 
YAOBHT, 4TO Bce BcezencKHe Co6opbl 3HaiH O06 3TOM CaMOM cTapoM 
CO6OpHHKe KaHOHOB, MOTOMY TO HeKOTOpble H3 9THX KAaHOHOB OHH 
COBO B COBO OpatH Kak CBOH. TpyaapcKHi Co6op (692 r.), T.e. 
VI Bceaenckuit, B CBOeM 2-M KaHOHe NOHMCHHO MpHBOAHT “HaM mpe- 
J[aHHbI€, HMCH€M CBATbIX H CJaBHbIX aMOCTONOB, OCMbAeCAT MATb 
mpapua”. Ho PHM OTKIOHHA KaHOHBI TpyaabcKoro Co6opa, a u3 
ANOcTOJbCKHX KaHOHOB TIPHHA. TOAbKO 50, caeqyA AHpeKTHBe Manbl 
Hoanna VIII (872—882), koTopbih 3aaBHa, 4TO OH “NpHHHMaeT TE 
KaHOHbl, KOTOPble He MPOTHBOPeyaT HCTHHHOH Bepe, OOpbIM OO6nI- 
4uaiM HM AeKpetam Puma” "4, 3HauHT, TOJbKO Te KaHOHbl, KOTOPBIe 
HPaBATCA PHMCKHM IlataM. 

MbI BHAeIH, YTO 3TO MOMOKeHHe ObIIO B PuMe aKTYyaJbHbIM 
co BpemeHH JIbBa I. [lanbi co3qaBanu cBow “pHMCKO-ManoKaTOuH4e- 
CKyl0” WlepKOBb, a 43 Bcerenckux Co6opoB 3aHMCTBOBaIH TOAbKO TO, 
uTO ObIIO HM yroawHO. He NPHHHMasH KaHOHOB, ONpezeaAOWIHX paHr 
PHMCKOrO apxHepes, a STHKETAMbHbIeC BOSIaCbl B YCCTb PHMCKHX ap- 
xHepeeB IIPHHHM@JIH 3a KaHOHbI HM Jake 3a ZOrMaTbl (HOO nancKHH 
IIpHMaT M0 KaTOAH4eCKOMY OorociOBHIO eCTb AOrMaT Bepbl). Kak 
IIpHMep, BCMOMHHM 9HUMKAMKy nanb Ilua Il no cayyuarw 1500-neTHa 
Ddecckoro Co6opa, B KOTOpOH STOT Mama, ccbiNascb Ha LHdpupam6- 
Hbl€ BOSIIalleHHA B Y€CTb PHMCKOFO apxHepen Ha 9TOM COGope, BHY- 
iaeT MHpy: “yxe Torga 6bina Bo Bce LlepKBu o6ulan Bepa B HHKO- 
MY HeMOJ4HHEHHYIO H HeNMOrpeliMMy!l0 BJaCTb PHMCKOFO apxHepex 
Haw BceM XpHcTOBbIM cTtazom”, Kakan HaamMeHHocTb! HM ata HaJ- 


13. Ibid., col. 745—746, 
14 Hefele, Op. cit., T. II, S. 346. 
15 Cm. “Jbsusesnu Apxwenuckoncru Bugomocra”, 1932, 4. III, erp. 8. 
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Me€HHOCTb HHKOra He MOKHZala PHMCKHX Iai, 

IIpHOanxKaemcaA K CaaBHOMY Llaperpaackomvy Ilatpwapxy ®o- 
THWO, Tak HCHABHAHMOMY B PumcKkoli LlepkBu Hw NO HacTONuee BpeMA. 
B IX Beke nambl ye ObIIH KOPOJAMH HW OTWAMH 3alaHOPHMCKHX La- 
peH, NMOSTOMY OHH He TO.IbKO pacnpocTpaHs.1H Ha BeCb MHP CBOIO 
JereH.y, HO H COOTBeETCTBYHWULe AeHcTBOBaIH. B XI u XII BB. nampi 
MIpOBeH TaK Ha3biBaeMylO OopbOy 3a “HHBeCTHTypy” (T.e. 3a NOa- 
HOe BJabIuecTBO Ha CMHCKOMaMH) C repMaHCKHMH KOpoOJiimMH. A 
B IX B. Nanbl NpOBOAHAK Takyl >e Gopb6y c BHAHBIMH 3aMaqHbIMH 
apxXHenHCKONaMH H enmHcKOMaMH. K 9THM apXHeNHCKONaM IIpHHal- 
Jexal xu cB. Mecdboanit, [lanHoncko-MopascKHit apxuvenucKon, Tem 60- 
lee H€HaBHCTHBIA ManaM, 4YTO OH pacNpocTpaHA. XPHCTHAaHCTBO OT 
peyeckoH Llepksu B [laHHoHHM H MopaBHH. CrlepBa Nanbl XHTpo 
NOJAHTHKAaHCTBOBaIH Cc MedboavemM, IpHHHMaA BO BHHMAaHHe, C OL- 
HOH CTOpOHbI, MOryusecTBO MopaBckoro rocydapeTBa, a c Apyrot 
CTOPOHbI, TO, YTO HM HYXKHO ObIIO HMeTb TaKOrO “yHHaTa”, Kak Me- 
(boanHH, B UX Gopb6e npoTHB “cxH3mMaTHYyecKoro” Llaperpaga. Ko- 
ra #e HacTVMHAO COOTBETCTBYHOLee BpeMaA, Manbl (CTedban V) rpy- 
60 yHHYTOKHAK LlepKoBb cB. MedboauA H aHadpeMaTCTBOBAaJIH ee, Kak 
Apyryto Bepy, paslop, cyeBepue, NAOxyto oBLy, naeBer'®, 

TlouyBcTBOBaB ceOA CBeETCKHMH KOPOJAMH, Mallbl yxKe H B 
LlepKBH He XOTeIH ObITb YeEM-HHOYAb MeHbUIHM. Camo Oozbulelt 
nperpaqoH a8 HHX Opbla Llaperpaa, HMeroulHH cBeTAyHO H MHOrO- 
BeKOBYIO TpawHUHIO WH CO3HAHHeE PYKOBOAHTeIA B LlepKBH. 

Hu3i0%*xeHHbIA Llaperpagckui IlarpHapx Mruatui, mpeemMHu- 
KOM KOTOpOroO Obi PoTHH (858 r.), aneriMpoBaa B Pum. Ilana Hu- 
KOJaH | BO3paqOBaJcA, YTO ABHAaCb BOSMOXKHOCTb CYLHTb Waperpal- 
CKHX llaTpHapxos, H B 863 r. oTay4n. oT LlepkBH ®MotHsA. PMorTHh, 
HuMesx 3a cOOoH perenta Bapazy, He AYMad NOAYHHATbCH MpHroBopy 
nanbl. B 3TOT MPOM@XYTOK BPeMeHH MPOH3O0WIAO BeHKOe HCTOPH- 
yeckoe cCOObITHe: KpecTHJIcaA GOarapcKkHH KHA3b Bopuc, NpHHAB XpH- 
cTHaHCcTBO H3 Llaperpaya. Ilocae AByx AeT OH, GOACbh NOMAaCcTb B 3a- 
BHCHMOCTb OT Llaperpawa, H3rHad rpeyecKkOe AYXOBeHCTBO H MOAMAad 
nod topHcaHKuUHW Puma. B PuMe 9To BcTpeTHIH C TpHymM«(pom, HOO, 
oTo6pas TorgawHiow bBoszrapurw (nouTn sBecb BaikKancKHA Moudy- 
OCTpOB), Te€M CaMbIM BbITeCHHJIH Obl WaperpaaCKHX NMaTpHapXoB H3 
Esponbi. 

PuMJsHe arHTHpoBaH B boarapHu npotus Llaperpaga (4epHu- 
aH LlaperpaackHiH naTpHapxaT, MHpONOMa3aHHbIX CHOBa MHPOTIOMa- 
3bIBaJIH, 2%KeHaTbIX CBALLCHHHKOB MpeAcTaBAAIH NoOOHHIMH HMyze 
Hckapnoty...). Sto 6b npamouw Bbi3zoB Tpeyeckon Llepxsu. Po- 
THH OTBeTH. Ha 3TO OOBHHeHHeM PumcKkoH LlepkBu, 4TO OHa Hapy- 
uiaeT KaHOHbI Bcesenckux Co6opos (Filioque Hu T.1.), H COOOpHO 
oTayuHa oT LlepkBH pHMCKOrO Many H BCeX, MOAMeEPKHBAOLULHX ero. 
@PoTHH cociascA H Ha TO, YTO C MepeHeceHHeM WapcKOH CTOJHLUbI B 
Llaperpaa, Tem caMbIM mepeHeceH B Llaperpag uv npHMaT. Pum ele 
He CJbILIad TakOrO cMetoro caoBa H3 Llaperpama. OTctoga Takas He- 


16 Migne, Patr. Lat., T. 129, col. 802—804. 
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HaBHCTb K MoTHW B PumcKon LlepxKsu. 

B 867 B. HOBbIi Uapb Bacuani MakeXOHAHHH HH3102%KHI Po- 
THA H BepHYA NaTpHapwink npectroa Mruatuw. Ilana Agzpuan Il npu- 
BeTCTBOBal HOBOrO WapaA, XOTA H WapeyOunkuy, Kak “OaarouecTHBO- 
ro”. B 869 roazy B Llaperpaze coctoasuca Co6op npotusB Portus - 
Bocbmoi Bcenenckuni Co6op no aAaTHHCKOMy HC4HCAeHHIO. CrepBa 
Ha 3TOM Co6ope 6bI10 AnWb HeOOMbUIOe YHCIO eNHCKONOB, HO B 
KOHUe, MO HaTHCKOM aps, COGOpHbIe AOKYMeHTEI NoANHCaIH 102 
enuckona. OueBHHO, Ha 3TOM Co6ope riaBeHCTBOBaIH PHM.IAHe, 
H HPHaTHeEBLUbI KalOBaIHCh Wapl, 4YTO PHMJAAHE COBCeEM B3AJH B He- 
Bo Tpeyeckyto Llepkosb!?. Kpome otayyenua PoTHA yuacTHHKH 
Co6opa nogznucatH nanckyto d@opmyay, 4uTo “Bo Bcem 6yAyT NpH- 
ACPKHBaTbCA NOCTAHOBAeCHHH aNOcTOAbCKOH cTOAMUbI”!®. 

B 878 r. nana Moann VIII anadbematcTtBoBal Bcex rpeyecKHx 
€NHCKONOB HM CBAULCHHHKOB, HaXOAHBUIHXcA B Boarapun, o6eulan 
aTb HM COOTBETCTBYHOULee MeCTO B BH3aHTHHCKOM LapcTBe, eC/IH 
OHH MOAYHHATCH eMy (3TO Obida BepuHHa NancKkoH “Oopb6bl 3a HH- 
Bectutypy” c [Tpeyeckoh Llepkopbio). [latpHapxa Vrnatua Ttoxe 
npewaawyT avademe yCAOBHO, CCH OH B Me€CAYHbIN CPpOK He OT3OBET 
Bcex rpeyecKHX KAHPHKOB H3 Boarapuu. Jlo noayyeHuHsA 9TOFO MHCb- 
ma MruatTui ckonyasica, a uwapb Bacnuanit MakeOHAHHH, NOHAB MIpe- 
TeH3HH Mal, NPH3Bad Ha NaTpHapuiMH mpectoa Portus. 

Moanu VIII, npu3sHap cBoe GeccuHiHe B OTKPBITOH SGopb6e npo- 
THB Motus, npH6ernya K HHTpHram. IIpodbotnancknh co6op 879 r., 
Ha KOTOPpOM TpHcyTcTBOBao 380 enHcKONOB, NpH y4acTHH ManmcKHX 
JeraToB mpewat anacbeme nocTaHoBJeHHA coOopa 869 r., HanpaB.jeH- 
HEIe NpoTHB Motus. Hoann VIII yxe B AHPeKTHBaX, JaHHbIX CBOHM 
jeraTaM, NpH3Hal 3¥TOT CO6Op HeAeHcTBHTebHbIM’®. [lama Hagensca, 
uTo MoTHh 3a 3Ty “MHJOCTb” OTMacT emy Boarapun. 

®Morni BoazrapuHw He oTzan, w nana Hoann VIII B 881 rozy 
npewaa ‘anadbeme PoTHA H CHOBAa CTal NPHAepxKHBATbCA NOMOKeHHA 
npoTHBodotuarckoro co6opa 869 roma. Takylt0-TO rpycTHyt cJlaBy 
HMeeT KaTOJHYeCKHH “BocbMoH Bcesencknh Co6op”, cnepBa mpose- 
eHHbIM ManaMH, NOTOM aHadbeMaTCTBOBaHHbIii mamaMH HW CHOBa MpH3- 
HaHHbIii “HeNMOrpeliHMbIM” MamaMH, B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT TOO, KaK H 
Kora Tpe6OBada NOAMTHKA. 

Chin Bacnana MakeOHaAHHHa H BOCNHTaHHHK MOTHS, HOBBIT 
uapb Jles VI, ®uazocod, cHoBa HH310%KHA DPOTHA H 3aTOUHA ero B 
MOHACTLIPb. TOT Ke Uapb Kea 3aKAOYHTb B YeTBEPTHIA pas 6pau- 
HbIh COW3, Ha YTO HHKAaK He MOF MOAYYHTb COrsacuHA OT TOrAauiHero 
Llaperpaacxoro Ilatpwapxa Hukoaas MuctuKka, co6swzaBulero Tpa- 
anuunw Boctrounok Llepxsu. [anckue azeratpl no npHraawenHw npH- 
WJM KM O2arocaOBHAH YeTBepTHIH Gpak uapa. Ockop6zeHHBI Wapb 
u3rHaa Hukontan Muctruka (906 r.). Pumckum nano tToraa 6b 
Cepruii Ill (904—911), “homo vitiorum omnium servus”,2 He ayuule 
17 Cm. Hergenrother, Photius Regensburg, 1867. T. Il, erp. 147. 

18 Ibid., erp. 79 (cctiaKa). 


19 Migne, Patr. Lat., T. 126, col. 869. 
20 Hefele, Op. cit., T. IV, S. 576. 
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Credana VI (896—897), KoTOpbIid NpHKa3sai1 BLIHYTb H3 rpo6a Tpyn 
cBoero MpedquiecTBeHHHKa PoOpMO3bI, NPOH3Be.l Ha HHM Cyd, mocae 
yero yMeplueMy OTPYOHJH Natbubl NpaBOH PyKH, TeIO BAaYHAH M0 
yaHuamM PuMa H, HakoHell, Gpocuan B THOp. PumMckHx nan yxe Ox- 
BaTHIO HacTOAulee SGesymMHe BaqbluecTBa! 

Kak xe Moraa Tpeyeckas LlepkoBb cnOKOHHO %XHTb COBMeCTHO 
c PumckoH mpv TakOM ee pa3BHTHH? [lomHOe pa3sqereHHe MepBoHa- 
yaIbHOK co6opHok LlepkBH c o6pa30BaHHeM “PpHMCKO-Nall0-KaTO- 
AH4eCKOH” WepKBH ObI0 TOAbKO BOMpOCOM BpeMeHH. OH H HacTy- 
nua B 1054 roazy npx Llaperpanckom Iatpwapxe Muxanae Kepyaapuu 
H IPH PHMCKOM Mane Jibpe IX (1048—1054). 

Ha mpoTsKeHHH BeKOB Salad, cleayA CBOeMy XapakTepy, 06- 
pa3soBal CBOH WepKOBHbI OO6paa, CBOH KaHOHHYeCKHe OCOGeHHOCTH 
H Jake HeKOTOpPbie CBOH AOrMaTHYecKHe TeHAeCHUHH (MHpoOTIOMa3a- 
HHe TOJbKO eNHCKONaMH, OOs3aTeIbHbI wenHOaT BCero KAHpa, 
Filioque, mpecHbiii x1e6, mpH4uacTHe BePHBIX TOAbKO MOA BHAOM [o- 
CTHH H T.11.). [pekn Obl O4eHb OAHTCAbHbI HMCHHO B OTHOLICHHH 
K PHMCKHM “HOBOCTAM” H OOBHHAH 3aMawHbIX, 4TO OHH CO3MaloT 
cBol “HOByl0 Bepy”. OaHaKO, 3TH “HOBOCTH” HHKOra He JOBeAH 
6bI 20 packoaa B LlepKBH, NMOTOMy 4YTO MOXKHO G6blI0 6EI Ha Co6opax 
AOCTHYb B3A2HMOMOHHMAHHA, MOAH@HKAauWHH B3rJIATOB, HX cO1HxKeHHA 
(B LlepkKBu JIMKBHAHPOBaHbl H TaKHe epecH, KOTOPbie HMeCJIH TOpa3s oO 
6o0ubuiee 2#XH3HEHHOe 3HaYeCHHe, Kak, HalipHMep, apHaHCTBO, HKOHO- 
6opuectBo). K packoay LlepkBuH cTpeMHAOCb TOAbKO MalicTBO, BCTy- 
nvBulee Ha HOBbIA NyTb pasBuTHA. [lanbl mpekpacHO NOHHMaJIH, 4TO 
Bce OOBHHeHHA NpoTHB PumcKoli LlepKBu co CTOPOHbI rpeKOB malyT 
caMH co6oH, Korga rpeKH OyAyT NpPHHyXeHbI NPH3HAaTb AMKTaTypy 
nan. IlostTomy nanbi B cBoeH 6Gopb6e c [peueckor Llepkosbw scergza 
CTaBHJH cBOH “6oxKeCcTBeHHLIM MpHMaT” Ha mepBoe mecTto. A rpeKkH 
(4 Motu wu Muxana Kepyaapui) we Moran coraacuHTbca c mogZo06- 
HbIM JOMaraTeJIbCTBOM all. 

Jies III Hcaspsnun, uaperpagckHi wapb-HKOHOGOpenu, B 732 
roazy otHaa WOxwnyro Mtarnw (rae KAM PpeKH) OT PHMCKOrO NaT- 
pHapxa Hu oTzaa ee Llaperpagckomy natpHapxaty. B XI B. lOxHOn 
Htaivei BiagweiW 4acTHYHO AOHTOOapACKHe KHASbA, FpeKH, Capallu- 
Hbl H HOpPMaHHBI. B 1053 r. nana Jlep IX Bbictynva BOHHOH NpoTHB 
HOPMaHHOB (KOTOpbie BAagetH Anyaneit u Kanxa6pnei). Bottny on 
npOurpal, HO C HOPMaHHaMH BCe-TaKH CyMed HaHTH NouBy AAA Co- 
raaweHHsa, AoropopHiicn. CemMb mMecaueB OH cHaen B ropone Beune- 
BeHTe (MOBHAHMOMY, 3a2e€pKaHHbId HOPMaHHaMH) H JaTHHH3HpoBa.l 
Cpeyecxyw Llepxosb B lOxaxnod Hannu. 

Pearupya mpoTus 3Toro, natpHapx Muxana Kepyaapuit 3a- 
KPbIJI JaTHHCKHe MOHAaCTbIpH B Llaperpame; a OxpuackHi apxuenn- 
ckon JleB (O4eBHAHO, MO coraacoBaHHOcTH B KepyaapHeM) HaliH- 
caq mHcbMO Moanny, enuckony B TpaHx (B AnyaHn), B KoTOpoM 06- 
BHHAL Sanaguyt LlepkoBb 3a ONpeCcHOKH Ha AMTYPrHH H T. 1. 

Ilana Jles IX, B CO3HaHHH CBOero NOAMTHYeCKOrO MpeHMylic- 
cTBa, 6e3 KOAe6aHHH NPHHAA BbISOB H OTBETHA AIHHHbIM roplesH- 
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BbIM MHCbMOM, B KOTOPOM 3alllHllla. OoxwecTBeHHBIN MancKHA MpHMaT 
C MPHCYULMM MamaM HeNPHCTOHHbIM CaMOXBaAbCTBOM H OOBHHCHHAMH 
npoTus rpekos. “Ecan Bbl He HCMpaBHTecb, — NHvCcad Mana, To 6y- 
mete C4UHTaTbCH XBOCTOM ApakoHa. Yxe 1020 aeT oT cmeptn Xpxn- 
cta Pumcxasn Llepkopb coBepwaeT AHTYPrHW, HayYeHHYWO CaMHM ai. 
[letpom, a Tenepb BbI XOTHTe €€ VYHTb, KaK OHA 2OJDKHA 9TO DelaTb?” 
(Hawe sameuanne: an. Tletp, noBHaHMOMY, cpa3y mocae cmMepTH 
Xpucta nowea B Pum!). Jlaapwe Jlep IX nuwet: “Jlo cux nop no- 
ABHAOCb ACBAHOCTO C AHLIHHM CeKT, r1aBHbIM OGpa30m, Oaaronzaps 
uaperpaacKHM enucKonaM, a PuMcKas anoctoabcKkan LlepKosb sce 
9TH CeKTbI yracHaa”. (Hawe 3ameyanHe: 9TOHK GeccmbicanueH ele 
H 2O CHX NOP xXBaaATcA KaTOAHYecKHe TeozorH!). HM cHoBa: “Bp 
OCMCAHAHCbh CYAHTb TY CTOJAHUY, KOTOPYIO HHKTO H3 CMe€PTHbIX He 
HMeeT lIpaBa CVAHTb, Kak CKa3aq nana Cuabpectp, a Huxkelicxni Co- 
Gop, uapb KoncTaHTHH H BCce Nmocazezyroultne CoOoppl 3TO NpH3HaiH. 
Xpuctoc gaa en. Metpy mpumat, a wapb KoucTaHTHH aa eMy CBeT- 
ckoe BJagbluectBoO (imperialis potestas)”. CelyioT COOTBeTCTBYW- 
ulHe BbINHCKH H3 “Donatio Constantini”. Hefele, mepeckKa3aB TeKCT 
3Toro mucbMa JIibBa IX, aoOaBAneT (Kak ObI B ero ONpaBaHHe): 
“Koraga on (Jlep IX) MexaAy npounm, unTHpyeT “Donatio Constantini” 
H NOMOGHOR, TO OH TOABKO pa3MeIMeT HECOCTOATEAbHOCTh KPHTHKH 
cpoero spemenn”@!, CeroaHa H KaTOAHYeCKHe TEOAOPH NPH3HaloT, 
4uTo “Donatio Constantini”, cneuHatbHo pHMCKHe HHKelicKHe KaHOHbl 
H T. 0. ABAAIOTCH NOJIOAHbDIMH,. 

Cospemenupid Llaperpaackuit uapb KouctaHytHH MounoMmax [pH- 
HHMal Mepbl K TOMY, 4YTOObI NPHMHPHTbCA Cc Manoh, HMe HawexKy 
c ee NOMOLIbIO NOGeAHTb HOPMAaHHOB TOxHOHK Mtaanu. [lana npu- 
cla TpeX CBOHX JleraTOB, KOTOPble B KOHWe KOHUOB Npewatn OTAy- 
ueHHtO NaTpHapxa Muxanaa Kepyszapua uv “Bcex, lpHdepxHBaW- 
UlMXcH ero” (caeqoBaTeaAbHO, BCH Tpeyeckyto LlepKopb). B ux orT- 
AYUMTCABHOK TpaMOTe HHYerO He CKa3aHO O OOxHKeCTBEHHOM MalCcKOM 
npumate. OTAyYHTeAbHyIO rpaMOTY ManckHe AeraTbl MOTHBHPYIOT 
BLIMBILUACHHBIMH EPeCAMH, B YHCe KOTOPbIX HaXOAATCA H ABe TaKHX, 
4uTo natpHapx Muxana Kepyaapuit w ero nocaeazoBaTeaH H3raAaaHaAU 
Filioque (H CbiHa) H3 CHMBOJa Bepbl H paspellaloT *XeHATOMY Ay- 
XOBCHCTBY CVKHTb MPH avlTape. 

IlatpHapx Muxana Kepyazapnit co6opHo npegaa aHademe, Kak 
OKHbIX, MAaNCKHX AeraTOB WH MPHAepXHBAaWOULMXCA HX (3HAYHT, BCH 
Pumckyw Llepxosb). Tak copepuimaca packoa Co6opxoi Llepxsu Ha 
3anaguy uv Boctounyw B 1054 roazy. Topzeanspie nanbl He MO- 
riH Jasee TepneTb He3saBHCcHMOocTH TpeyeckoH LlepKBu, KOTOpas BCe- 
ria OOy31bIBata HX B CTPeMJeCHHH K CO3aHHIO “PHMCKO-Malo-KaTOo- 
anueckoh” uepKBH. Yxe co spemeH IlatpHapxa ®oTHA nanbl HOCH- 
JMCb C albTepHaTHBOH: HAH NOAYHHHTb [peyeckyro LlepKoBb, HAH 
H30aBHTbCA OT Hee — OTAy4HTb ee. Ilagaroulmi Llaperpaa He mor 
nOMeLUaTb PHMCKHM [alaM B HX CTPeMJICHHAX. 


IIporonpecsutep Jip. fT. K. Kocreabunk. 


21 Hefele, Op. cit., T. IV, S. 770. 
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